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The President's Page 

Some 57 years ago a small group of amateur ornithologists met in 
Lincoln and formed the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union. Today, we are 
one of the oldest state ornithological societies in the United States. The 
Nebraska Bird Review, now in its 24th volume, is the leading bird journal 
of the great plains region. Our new publication, Occasional Papers of the 
Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union is being well received. The N.O.U. has 
traveled a long way since 1899, but it is up to each and every member to 
do his part if our organization is to maintain its status as the leading 
ornithological organization of the great plains region. We need more 
members — surely you know some birding friend who would make a good 
N.O.U. member. 

In the July 1955 Nebraska Bird Review there was published a list of 
questions about the Dickcissel. How many of you were able to answer any 
of these questions? If you were able to work out some of these problems, 
be sure to send the editor the results of your work. The executive committee 
has decided to keep the Dickcissel as the research problem for 1956. 

Elsewhere in this issue, you will learn that our 55th annual meeting 
will be held at Kearney on May 4 and 5. Since Kearney is a central 
location, let’s all start making plans to attend this meeting.— Bill Rapp 


Observations Of A Nesting Killdeer 

by Ray S. Wycoff, M. D. 

On May 6, 1955, I discovered the nest of a Killdeer on an earthfill 
just at the side of a bridge over the Platte river, and was able to continue 
observations fairly closely during the entire period of incubation. The 
parent bird had left the nest as I had driven my car off the highway and 
out on the fill. Although I was certain from the actions of the birds that 
there was a nest near, I did not discover the nest until a dust storm blew 
up and I retired to the comparative protection of the car. Then one of 
the birds came directly to the nest and I discovered that it was only about 
ten feet from the front wheels of the car. 

A few minutes later my technician brought out a little boy who needed 
my attention. During this time the boy’s mother sat in their car at the 
side of the road and watched the birds which I had pointed out to them. 
When I returned she reported that one of the birds had gone on the nest 
while she was waiting and that later the other had come and had taken 
over the duties of brooding. 

After my patient had left I drove my car across the bridge-, then 
returned to my telephoto camera which had been set up under partial 
cover near the nest. While standing quietly there, one of the birds returned 
to the nest and sat on it for a little while and then left, but stayed in the 
immediate vicinity for more than a half hour. Shortly afterwards, as I 
prepared to leave, I discovered that a second egg had been laid in the nest 
during that interval of time. I judged that apparently the birds were just 
about ready to begin incubating. 
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On May 9 the nest contained three eggs and the birds appeared to be 
actively brooding. I took a number of pictures with a 15 inch telephoto 
lens. I was able to get some fair pictures from fairly close distances. 

When I returned on May 12, late in the evening, there were four eggs 
in the nest. This surprised me a little because there had been only one egg 
laid over the previous three-day interval. I had supposed that there would 
be only three eggs laid. 

On this occasion the birds were very shy, (I wondered if it was 
because dusk was approaching), and did not return to the nest within 
two hours. During this period they both remained generally from twenty 
to forty feet from the nest, wandering about aimlessly. However, at one 
time, one of the parents approached within about six to eight feet of the 
nest but did not enter it. 

The birds were seen frequently until the date of hatching, which 
occurred on June 4th. I had been at the nest late the evening before but 
none of the eggs had shown evidence of hatching. However a friend who 
visited the nest early the morning of the 4th called me up when she returned 
home, to report that all the birds were hatched. I went out about noon to 
take some pictures and again that night I took several pictures with flash 
lights, of both the young and the parent birds. They were quite excited 
but the mother bird came back to the nest quickly within a few minutes 
after each flash. 

It was surprising to find the birds still in the nest on June 5th, more 
than twenty-four hours from the time of hatching. This was probably be¬ 
cause the next day was very cold and stormy, with a high wind. The 
birds would have become chilled if they had not been protected by the 
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parents. On June 6th the little birds were all gone, but were near by in 
some weeds along the edge of the river, judging by the actions of the 
parents. None were actually seen. 

Interestingly enough, throughout almost the entire period of incubation, 
the four eggs were pointed almost equally toward the exact center of the 
nest, with the pointed ends approximately in the center. They were moved, 
however, for the markings differed from time to time. However, during the 
last week of incubation the arrangement seemed to vary somewhat, as one 
of the eggs had its pointed end placed laterally along the side of one of 
the others and directed toward the rim of the nest. 

Although I knew the usual number of eggs laid by the Killdeer is 
four, I was misled by the apparant longer period between the laying of the 
third and fourth eggs. But assuming that the fourth egg was laid at the 
same interval, one day, the period of incubation would be 24 days. 

On June 2nd, two days before hatching occurred, I spent considerable 
time in the area and noted that the birds were paying a great amount of 
attention to the nest, and would not easily frighten away. Late in the 
afternoon, instead of a single male bird standing a short distance away 
from the mother bird on the nest, as had occurred before, there were two- 
birds paying close attention to the nest, where the female was brooding. 
These two individuals were flying about making cries of alarm. I assumed 
both birds were males, but had no way of knowing .—Lexington 

The Return Of Autumn Birds 

by Mrs. J. W. Tyler 

The equinox is only a few days away and the calendar is marked “First 
Day of Fall” September 23. 

This morning I was awakened in the pale light of approaching dawn 
by the terrified shrieks of a squirrel being killed, I presume, by one of 
the great owls from the nearby grounds of Peru State Teachers College. 
It was painful to listen to that death agony but it may have been the 
very same squirrel who took the eggs from the Cardinal’s nest on the 
trellis under our living room window last June just as they were ready 
to hatch. The “law of tooth and claw” is ever with us even in our little 
gardens where we love all wild life. 

Wrens are still with us uttering their incessant “Chee, Chee” signal 
to the young to keep out of danger until migration day. Their mortality 
has been terrific in our garden. Probably the summer hatch yielded 45 
fledglings but we rarely see more than a half dozen. A neighborhood cat 
has been their mortal enemy. 

The Catbirds are still with us but we hear only their unpleasant cry of 
annoyance—never their lovely mating and vesper songs as in early summer. 

The jays are raucous and impudent as they chase the robins from the 
bird bath and pick up the acorns under the pin oaks. By the way, there are 
millions of acorns this year and we mean to salvage a bushel of them 
to crack and add to the other food we scatter for the birds in the winter. 
Our feeding area is under a Pfitzer Juniper by a window with storm 
:glass which enables us to watch the visitors without being seen by them. 
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The Cardinals, Towhees, Jays, Flickers, sparrows and Juncos will be 
there. The dove calls become less frequent while the whistle of the Cardinal 
becomes gay with the first snow of winter. 

Southeast Nebraska is fortunate in having so much bird life through 
the winter and Peru children are usually protective. Many adults feed 
and watch these dooryard pets with great enjoyment .—Peru 


A Summer With Blue Grosbeaks 

by Mrs. Oona Bassett 

On June 1, I discovered a Blue Grosbeak nest that was well started in 
the thick leafy branches of a small hackberry tree where I could con¬ 
veniently watch their progress. They had included in their nest a piece of 
newspaper, cellophane, and some small sticks and considerable cotton. 

June 2. The female must have worked mostly during the early morn¬ 
ing hours for the nest was pretty well lined with cotton. I did not see any¬ 
thing of either bird until around 5:30 in the evening when she came with 
more cotton, but she would not come near the nest though I was sitting 
about 25 feet away. The male came first, then the female appeared with 
the cotton. 

June 3, 4, 5. It rained during the night of June 3. They worked on 
the nest off and on during these three days lining the interior with fine 
grass roots. I never saw the male with any material. 

June 6 at 6:45 a.m. One plain blue egg was in the nest. The female 
flew away from the nest as I went by. She stayed on the nest most of 
the day. 

June 7-10. An egg was laid on each day bringing the total number 
to five. 

June 11-22. She sat on the eggs and only got off long enough for 
food. I never saw the male take food to her. 

June 23. The eggs were hatched and the young were calling for food. 
One egg did not hatch and remained in the nest the full time. Both birds 
brought food consisting of small green worms and other insects. As they 
started back to the nest they began calling. 

By June 28. They ceased to open their mouths everytime I went near 
the nest and crouched down trying to keep out of sight. Pinfeathers were 
very apparent. 

June 29. There were lots of pinfeathers and the young were filling 
the nest. The female sat pretty high on the nest. She didn’t like to approach 
the nest while I was near, but kept calling continuously. 

June 30. Feathers were showing up. 

July 1. The feathers were well developed and color was showing. For 
several days I had been petting them, but one didn’t like it and scolded me. 

July 2. When I stopped by, one flew out. Shortly the others left the 
nest also. I didn’t see much of them from then on, but could hear them 
continuously calling back and forth. They stayed in the trees across the 
north fence and I discovered they roosted in a low plum bush just north 
of the fence until July 11. 
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July 14. There were four eggs in a new nest in a caragana bush on 
the north side of the bunk house. That day I didn’t see nor hear the 
young nor the male. The female was setting. 

July 15. The male and the young were in the yard. He was busy feeding 
them and they tried to catch grasshoppers and looked for worms. I didn’t 
see the young again for several days. The male appeared occasionally and 
sang as he generally did while the female was on the nest. 

July 24. One egg hatched in the evening. The four young of the first 
hatch were back calling as when they were learning to fly and eat, and 
the male was with them. 

July 25. In the early morning there were two young in the nest 
and they were asking for food. The other two eggs didn’t hatch and a few 
days later they were gone from the nest. 

August 4. About noon the young were out of the nest and the 
parents were calling to them. They followed the same pattern as with the 
first fledglings. The birds all left shortly after the second brood learned 
to fly and eat .—Tryon 

Twenty-Five Year Summary Of 
Bird Migration In Nebraska 

Pari II — Titmice to Wrens 

by William F. Rapp, Jr. 

BLACK-CAPPED CHICKADEE 
Parus atricapillus spp. 


Antelope Co. 

(1) 

Feb. 

21, 

1949 




Aurora (1) 


Jan. 

1 , 

1949 




Bladen (2) 


Jan. 

1 , 

1949 

Apr. 

21, 

1948 

Blue Springs 

(1) 

Jan. 

1 , 

1949 




Brady (2) 


Jan. 

1 , 

1948 

Jan. 

1 , 

1949 

Brule (3) 


Jan. 

1 , 

1947 

Jan. 

1 , 

1949 

Chadron (2) 


Jan. 

1, 

1949 

Apr. 

3, 

1947 

Crete (1) 


Jan. 

1 , 

1949 




Fairbury (8) 


Jan. 

1 , 

1942 

Jan. 

3, 

1945 

Hastings (8) 


Jan. 

1, 

1941 

Jan. 

4, 

1945 

Lincoln (4) 


Jan. 

1 , 

1943 

Jan. 

1, 

1949 

North Platte 

(4) 

Jan. 

1, 

1941 

Jan. 

30, 

1949 

Omaha (8) 


Jan. 

1 , 

1943 

Jan. 

11, 

1941 

Red Cloud (2) 

Jan. 

1, 

1941 

Jan. 

6, 

1942 

Stapleton (5) 


Jan. 

1 , 

1946 

Jan. 

6, 

1945 



TUFTED TITMOUSE 






Parus bicolor 





Blue Springs 

(1) 

Jan. 

1, 

1949 




Crete (1) 


Jan. 

11, 

1949 




Fairbury (8) 


Jan. 

1 , 

1948 

Apr. 

12, 

1942 

Lincoln (2) 


Jan. 

1, 

1949 

Jan. 

10, 

1943 

Omaha (6) 


Jan. 

1 , 

1944 

May 

3, 

1943 
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WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH 
Sitta c. mrolinensis 


Antelope Co. (1) 

Apr. 

24, 1949 




Blue Springs (1) 

Jan. 

3, 1949 




Fairbury (8) 

Jan. 

6, 1948 

May 

10, 

1941 

Hastings (5) 

Mar. 

12, 1945 

Apr, 

28, 

1943 

Lincoln (4) 

Jan. 

26, 1947 

May 

15, 

1949 

Omaha (8) 

Jan. 

1, 1944 

Apr. 

11, 

1948 


RED-BREASTED NUTHATCH 





Sitta canadensis 




Brule (1) 

May 13, 1948 




Fairbury (3) 

Jan. 

30, 1934 

May 

13, 

1933 

Hastings (4) 

Jan. 

1, 1944 

Apr. 

25, 

1939 

Lincoln (4) 

Jan. 

1, 1944 

Mar. 

5, 

1947 

North Platte (1) 

May 25, 1947 




Omaha (5) 

Jan. 

6, 1948 

Jan. 

25, 

1942 

Stapleton (1) 

Feb. 

20, 1948 





BROWN CREEPER 





Certhia familiaris 

americana 




Aurora (1) 

Mar. 

1, 1949 




Bladen (1) 

Jan. 

1, 1949 




Blue Springs (1) 

Jan. 

1, 1949 




Brule (2) 

Jan. 

13, 1949 

Jan. 

27, 

1948 

Crete (1) 

Jan. 

2, 1949 




Fairbury (8) 

Jan. 

1, 1942 

Feb. 

5, 

1941 

Hastings (6) 

Jan. 

1, 1944 

Jan. 

29, 

1943 

Lincoln (4) 

Jan. 

1, 1943 

Jan. 

26, 

1947 

North Platte (4) 

Jan. 

3, 1939 

Jan. 

23, 

1948 

Omaha (8) 

Jan. 

1, 1943 

Feb. 

16, 

1941 

Red Cloud (2) 

Jan. 

1, 1939 

Jan. 

4, 

1937 

Stapleton (5) 

Jan. 

9, 1949 

Apr. 

19, 

1937 


HOUSE WREN 





Troglodytes aedon spp. 




Antelope Co. (1) 

Apr. 

28, 1949 




Aurora (1) 

Apr. 

22, 1949 




Bladen (2) 

May 

6, 1949 

May 

9, 

1948 

Blue Springs (1) 

Apr. 

29, 1949 




Brady (2) 

May 

2, 1949 

May 

17, 

1948 

Brule (3) 

Apr. 

7, 1949 

Apr. 

26, 

1948 

Chadron (3) 

Apr. 

23, 19*8 

May 

15, 

1949 

Crete (1) 

Apr. 

28, 1949 



Fairbury (21) 

Mar. 

15, 1946 

May 

10, 

1938 

Hastings (24) 

Apr. 

10, 1945 

Apr. 

28, 

1926 

Lincoln (21) 

Apr. 

12, 1944 

May 

3, 

1928 

North Platte (7) 

Apr. 

24, 1949 

May 

7, 

1937 

Omaha (20) 

Apr. 

14, 1932 

May 

2, 

1934 

Red Cloud (17) 

Apr. 

18, 1925 

Apr. 

27, 

1930 

Stapleton (12) 

Apr. 

18, 1948 

May 

12, 

1937 

Superior (4) 

Apr. 

4, 1927 

Apr. 

23, 

1929 
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EASTERN WINTER WREN 
Troglodytes troglodytes hiemalis 


Hastings (2) 

Jan. 29, 1928 

Mar. 

3, 

1929 

Omaha (1) 

Jan. 14, 1945 





BEWICK’S WREN 
Thryomanes b. bewichii 




Hastings (9) 

Jan. 1, 1931 

May 

17, 

1947 

North Platte (2) 

Apr. 26, 1941 

May 

24, 

1938 

Red Cloud (1) 

Apr. 11, 1941 





CAROLINA WREN 





Thryothorus L ludovicianus 




Aurora (1) 

June 30, 1949 




Fairbury (4) 

Jan. 1, 1935 

Mar. 

29, 

1943 

Hastings (2) 

Apr. 20, 1928 

May 

12, 

1945 

Lincoln (2) 

Mar. 23, 1930 

Apr. 

23, 

1932 

Omaha (6) 

Jan. 1. 1929 

May 

9, 

1944 


PRAIRIE MARSH WREN 

Telmatodytcs palustris iliacus 




Blue Springs (1) 

May 5, 1947 




Brule (1) 

Apr. 29, 1949 




Hastings (2) 

May 4, 1930 

May 

19, 

1928 

Lincoln (6) 

Mar. 28, 1925 

May 

12, 

1928 

Omaha (7) 

Apr. 28, 1927 

June 

9, 

1928 

North Platte (2) 

May 15, 1949 

May 

22, 

1938 

Stapleton (4) 

May 1, 1949 

June 

16, 

1941 

Superior (1) 

May 9, 1925 





SHORT-BILLED MARSH WREN 





Cistothorus platensis stellaris 




Lincoln (5) 

Apr. 26, 1927 

June 

14, 

1943 

North Platte (1) 

May 15, 1949 




Omaha (1) 

May 17, 1930 





COMMON ROCK WREN 





Salpinctes o. obsoletus 




Bladen (1) 

May 2, 1949 




Brule (3) 

Apr. 26, 1947 

May 

22, 

1949 

North Platte (5) 

Apr. 6, 1941 

May 

17, 

1938 

Stapleton (4) 

430 Ivy Avenue 
Crete, Nebraska 

Apr. 14, 1938 

May 

28, 

1949 


Fall Field Day - 1955 

The October Field Days resulted in 139 species of birds reported from 
12 groups in 11 counties. Flickers, Crows, Meadowlarks, and Red-wings 
were seen at every station; Red-tailed Hawks, Mourning Doves, Chickadees, 
Blue Jays, Robins, Starlings, English Sparrows and Towhees were seen 
in every county except one. 

Using Lancaster and Gage Counties as eastern examples and Dawes 
and Scotts Bluff as western examples, the following birds were found in at 
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least one of each of the extremes: Eared Grebes, Great Blue Herons, Pin¬ 
tails, Blue-winged Teals, Marsh Hawks, Sparrow Hawks, Bob-whites, Pheas¬ 
ants, Killdeers, Franklin’s Gulls, Nighthawks; Red-headed, Hairy, and 
Downy Woodpeckers; Horned Larks, Barn Swallows, House Wrens, Cat¬ 
birds, Brown Thrashers, Brewer’s Blackbirds, Bronzed Grackles, Cowbirds, 
Goldfinches, Field Sparrows, White-throated and Song Sparrows. It seems 
logical that these birds might be seen in their proper habitats in the other 
counties; and it seems that these may be the most widely distributed and 
probably the most common birds at least in terms of being conspicuous. 

In numbers from any or several stations, honors may be divided among 
Franklin’s gulls (759, Scotts Bluff; and “many” to “thousands” in Lincoln 
County), Mourning Doves (500, Adams), Robins (460, Lancaster; and 150, 
Adams), Starlings (250, Dawes; 1000, Adams), English Sparrows (“every¬ 
where,” Lincoln County; 1000, Adams), Red-wings (360, Lancaster; 860, 
Scotts Bluff; “many” in Lincoln County), and Bronzed Grackles (365, Scotts 
Bluff; 950, Dawes; “hundreds,” Lancaster; 1000, Adams). 

Using Adams County as the beginning of the east and Lincoln and 
Logan Counties as the beginning of the west, we find a sharp division for 
some kinds of birds. The following were reported at least twice from the 
east only: Horned Grebe, Swainson’s Hawk, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Chimney 
Swift, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, Phoebe, White-breasted 
Nuthatch, Bell’s Vireo, and Yellow-throat. 

Single accounts in the east are as follows: White Pelican, Green-winged 
Teal, Sharp-shinned Hawk, Krider’s Hawk, Black-bellied Plover, Wilson’s 
Snipe, Upland Plover, Pectoral Sandpiper, Wilson’s Phalarope, Black Tern, 
Barn Owl, Burrowing Owl, Least Flycatcher, Tufted Titmouse, Carolina 
Wren, Olive-backed Thrush, Golden-crowned Kinglet, Warbling Vireo; 
Orange-crowned, Yellow, Mourning, and Nashville Warblers; Redstart, 
Yellow-breasted Chat, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Indigo Bunting, and Grass¬ 
hopper Sparrow. 

The following were found in the west only. However, there was only 
one report of each except those as indicated by a number in parentheses: 
Black-crowned Night Heron, American Bittern, Shoveler, Turkey Vulture, 
Goshawk, Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk, Prairie Falcon, Duck Hawk, 
Prairie Chicken, Sandhill Crane (3), Curlew, Greater Yellow-legs, Baird’s 
Sandpiper, Dowitcher, Ring-billed Gull, Western Kingbird (2), Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, Rock Wren, Townsend’s Solitaire (3), Mountain Bluebird, Ten¬ 
nessee Warbler, Audubon’s Warbler, Wilson’s Warbler (2), Western Tan- 
ager, Cassin’s Purple Finch; Baird’s, Chipping (2), Brewer’s, Gambel’s and 
Fox Sparrows; and Lapland Longspur. 

There is a question as to whether a report like this is valid. If it had 
been based on several days rather than a single day, we would find wider 
distribution for some. For example, the White-breasted Nuthatch is found 
across the state, but according to this sample, they are eastern only. There¬ 
fore, we need to read into a report like this a little more than appears in 
black and white. Also, their appearance in some p’aces and not in others 
may be a result of their staying later in some areas than in others. What¬ 
ever the reasons, these observations are interesting. 
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Other birds reported but not otherwise mentioned are: Pied-billed Grebe, 
Mallard, Cooper’s Hawk, American Rough-legged Hawk, Horned Owl, 
Coot, Lesser Yellow-legs, Screech Owl, Kingfisher, Wood Pewee, Magpie, 
Brown Creeper, Eastern Bluebird, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, American Pipit, 
Shrike, Myrtle Warbler, Yellow-headed Blackbird, Rusty and Brewer’s 
Blackbirds; Cardinal, Pine Siskin; Savannah, Vesper, Lark, Clay-colored, 
Harris, White-crowned, and Lincoln’s Sparrows; and Juncos. 

Checking over these names makes one wonder if he is missing some 
rather common birds in his area due to being unfamiliar with some of 
these species. (A list of the species and those reporting them will be sent 
to those requesting it from the editor.) 

Those contributing to this report from the east are: Adams, Brooking 
Bird Club of Hastings; Antelope, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd S. Seabury and Ann, 
and Mrs. George Seabury; Gage, Misses Mary Sturmer and Vera Ander¬ 
son of Beatrice; Hall, Mrs. George Houser and Miss Verneil Griffin of 
Grand Island; Lancaster, Audubon Naturalist Club, University Bird Club, 
Lincoln; Thayer, W. J. Chase and others of Alexandria. 

Those reporting from the west are: Dawes, Chadron Audubon Club; 
Lincoln County, Tout Bird Club of North Platte and Mrs. Morris A. Cox 
of Hershey; Logan, Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Glandon of Stapleton; McPherson, 
Mrs. Oona Bassett of Tryon; and Scotts Bluff, Nature Lovers’ Club of 
Scottsbluff and Gering. 


Notes 

July 16, 1955 six Dickcissels were identified in a cottonwood tree and 
weeds at the southeast end of Lake Alice near Scottsbluff. They apparently 
had arrived since the previous Saturday, July 9. Two Golden Eagle young 
were observed in a nest at Lake Alice on July 1, and by July 9 they had 
both left .—Patti and Frank Anderson, Gering. 

On October 6, 1954, I was able to add the Glossy Ibis to my life 
list. I had a fine view of this long-billed bird when I flushed it from a 
patch of smartweed growing along the edge of the Phillips marsh southeast 
of Grand Island. The Ibis accommodated me by lighting in the top of a dead 
willow tree so that I had a good opportunity to study him with my binocular. 

On October 31 while hunting in Kearney County about 8 miles southwest 
of Gibbon I was attracted by an unfamiliar bird call. The noisy birds 
turned out to be three Pinyon Jays. Each Jay would fly over to an open- 
topped corn crib, pick up a kernel in its bill, and then return to a fork 
of a nearby tree where it would break up the kernel in woodpecker-like man¬ 
ner. I made several return trips to the spot where I had seen the Pinyon 
Jays, but apparently they did not stay in the same spot for long. 

A Snowy Owl was seen November 30 on a duck blind along the shores 
of Harlan County Reservoir about six miles southeast of Alma. A large 
concentration of Mallards and American Mergansers and a flock of Canada 
Geese were able to keep several rather large openings in the ice of the 
Harlan County Reservoir. On January 13 I identified Mallards, Pintails, 
Green-winged Teal, Gadwall, and American Golden-eye by using a spotting 
scope from the top of the dam .—Goodman K. Larson, Grand Island. 
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On May 14, 1955, I heard the sharp call of a bird and saw an adult 
male Western Red-bellied Woodpecker perched on the roof of my corn 
crib. Although this species has been seen here before, this is my first 
spring and migration record, and the first in definite adult plumage. 

Early in the morning of June 20, 1955, I was attracted by a bird call 
new to me. Finally, I was able to locate the bird which proved to be a 
Bewick’s Wren. It was a friendly fellow, and its singing was a joy to me 
for the few days that it was present about the yard. This is my second 
record. The first was June, 1952, when I observed one only briefly. —Harold 
Turner, Bladen. 

Blue Grosbeaks nest every year in a lilac hedge a few feet from our 
house. The Goldfinches nest each year in a grove of tall Chinese elms. 
Both Eastern and Western Kingbirds, Shrikes and Bullock’s Orioles nest 
in the same grove. Brewer’s Blackbirds nest in an abandoned cowshed, and 
Barn Swallows build in the eaves of an old cistern. Song, Vesper, Lark, 
Clay-colored, and Field Sparrows nest in tall grass near the ranch buildings. 

Large flocks of White-crowned Sparrows and Chipping Sparrows stayed 
around our place about three weeks in the spring.— Mrs. Ruth Jackson, 
Rushville. 

Cliff Swallows were building nests on the side of the Lyne barn by 
June 18, 1955, but due to rain and interference by English Sparrows, the 
nests were destroyed. A Say’s Phoebe built a nest above a window under 
the eaves of the house. They hatched at least two birds which fell to the 
ground after the nest was broken up by English Sparrows. Nellie Lyne 
put the young birds in a box and put it on the porch where the adults 
continued to feed the young. Then she transferred them to a bird cage and 
the parents still fed them. On June 19, the young birds were able to fend 
for themselves, so they were turned out of the cage. The adult birds built 
another nest on the other side of the house.— Mrs. Earle Lionberger, Su])erior. 

June 4, 1955, Wallace Newell, who lives about five miles northeast of 
Alexandria, reported he had been observing a pair of Say’s Phoebes for 
serveral days and had just found their nest in an old abandoned house on 
an adjoining farm. I drove out with him, taking the B & L spotting scope 
so that we could observe them closely. It was difficult to approach them. 

The nest was in a corner up near the ceiling on a ledge made by 
wallpaper peeling back and then holding fast. It contained 6 white eggs. 
These Phoebes are apparently fairly common in the western part of the 
state but these are the first we have known of this far east.— Warren Chase, 
Alexandria. 

The earliest and latest arrival dates for Dickcissels* near Stapleton 
are May 19 (1939) to June 15 (1935). All other dates are between, but 
May dates predominate. The 1955 arrival date was May 21. When they 
arrived they seemed to be fairly common on the upland and low meadows. 
Recently we find them in the low meadows only. They nest here very com¬ 
monly if their presence through the summer is evidence. Some places in 
the low meadows 25 to 30 can be heard along a mile.— Earl Glandon, Stapleton. 

*As mentioned in the President’s Page, the Dickcissel has been chosen 
for further study in the coming year. In the July, 1955, issue of The 
Nebraska Bird Review is a list of questions which we seek to answer.— Editor 
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General Notes 

SNAKE KILLS GREAT BLUE HERON.—Several years ago, a pioneer 
resident told an interesting- story of an early day observation. He was 
driving past a small lake in central Logan County when he noticed a 
Great Blue Heron in the air which seemed to fly erratically. Soon it began 
to lose altitude and then plummeted to the ground. Curiosity led him to 
stop his team and examine the heron. A snake of unkown species, was 
tightly wound around the heron’s neck with a portion of the rear end of 
the snake still in the heron’s throat .—Earl W. Glandon, Stapleton. 

EAGLE USES WINDMILL TOWER AS LOOKOUT STATION.—During 
the fall of 1953, I discovered a Golden Eagle perched on the upper platform 
of a windmill, which stood isolated in a pasture. There was no wind to 
turn the wheel but a few days later there was a stiff breeze which was 
turning the wheel at a rapid rate. The eagle was in its usual position, but 
showed no fear of the activity taking place not more than two feet away. 
Off and on throughout the winter the bird was observed on the platform, 
whether it was calm or a gale was blowing. This same routine was followed 
during the winter of 1954 by a Golden Eagle, probably the same individual. 
How did this eagle accustom itself to the whirling wheel so that there 
was no fear ?—Earl W. Glandon, Stapleton. 

BUTTERFLY CHASES SWALLOW.—Four bird students drove down 
the South Loup River one Sunday afternoon, seeking high adventure. It 
came to them in an almost unbelievable manner. The group stopped to 
view a small perpendicular cliff in which there were several holes. Bank 
and/or Rough-winged Swallows were circling about the cliff. Soon one 
came out of one of the holes. Immediately a butterfly began following the 
swallow, making every turn made by the swallow. At.first it was thought 
that the two had become entangled in some kind of plant fiber but it was 
soon evident that the butterfly was not being pulled along by the bird. At 
one time the butterfly was on the bird’s back or flying very closely above it. 
After a short time the swallow came to rest on the top wire of a nearby 
fence. The butterfly settled down on the wire about a foot away. After 
a short rest the swallow left that area. The butterfly did likewise 
but in a different direction. One of the party viewed the scene with a 12 
power binocular and was able to identify the butterfly as a Mourning Cloak. 
(This is a true observation which can be vouched for by four nature stu¬ 
dents .)—Earl W. Glandon, Stapleton. 

LINCOLN SPARROW EXHIBITS NO FEAR.—During the open Pheasant 
season in 1953, I visited a sick farmer friend not far from Stapleton. When 
I was ready to leave I remarked that I had brought my gun along and 
thought I would try to take a Pheasant home with me. My friend directed 
me to a patch of weeds along an alfalfa field. The alfalfa was about two 
inches high. As I crossed the field I saw an object that seemed to be 
jumping into the air and falling back to the ground. It was a small sparrow 
with a broken wing. After it was captured it was identified as a Lincoln 
Sparrow. Placing it on my open palm I lowered it to the ground but it 
refused to leave my hand. Turning its head to one side it would peer up 
into my face and remain firmly planted on my hand. Any manner of 
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persuasion failed to budge the sparrow. As a last resort I had to turn my 
hand over and drop it to the ground. Why?— Earl W. Glandon, Stapleton. 

NOTES FROM NORTH PLATTE.—Mrs. R. A. Rhodes noticed robins 
carrying large loads of mud and material to build a nest in the cedar tree by 
her porch in the spring, 1955. One day, after the nest had been built, she saw a 
Robin sitting “dejectedly” under the tree and saw two Mourning Doves at the 
nest. Later there were two broken Robin’s eggs on the ground and the Mourn¬ 
ing Doves had apparently taken possession of the nest. By June 2 there were 
2 eggs of what seemed to be the second clutch for the Mourning Dove. 

Two partially albino Robins were seen in North Platte in the spring of 1954 
and one returned in 1955. These robins had white spots at odd places over the 
body. The one, evidently a male, sat high in a tree top and sang on several 
occasions. Mrs. Paul Heineman wrote of a h t *'f albino Robin being seen in 
Plattsmouth during the winter. 

Young Robins were seen on North Platte lawns by Mnv 30, 1955. 

A Whistling Swan was seen first on a small pond and rhen flying with the 
Sandhill Cranes near North Platte, March 13, 1955.— Doris Gates for the 
Tout Bird Club of North Platte 

EAGLE NOTES.—The following notes are from the June 30, 1954, Annual 
Report, Dakotas-Nebraska District, Branch of Predator and Rodent Control, 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service: “Mammal-Control Agent Elmer Sternbagen 
reported seeing a Golden Eagle attack a mature deer in Dawes County, Ne¬ 
braska, and try to drive it over a hundred-foot embankment.” 

“Between February 1 and May 1 district personnel sighted 23 Ball Eagles in 
Nebraska.” (These observations were all made in the western half of the 
state.) 

On December 9, 1954, Tom J. Turner, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service and 
the writer observed an adult Bald Eagle about a mile east of the George P. 
Kingsley Dam, Keith County, Nebraska. 

On January 4, 1955, the writer observed an immature Bald Eagle about 
two miles east of Inland, Adams County, Nebraska. Later on the same day 
about one mile east of the junction of the Kenesaw Road and highway 6, an 
adult Bald Eagle was observed. 

On March 19, Janet L. C. Rapp and the writer observed two Bald Eagles, 
north of Newark, Kearney County, Nebraska, perched in large trees on the 
edge of the Platte River.— William F. Rapp , Jr., Crete 

NOTES FROM SCOTTS BLUFF COUNTY.—This section of Nebraska, 
around the Scotts Bluff National Monument, is indeed rich in its variety 
of birdlife. During the winter I observed a shrike catching an English 
Sparrow near the Museum. I drove the shrike off and retrieved the victim 
in order to be positive of its identification. The Gray-crowned Rosy Finch 
was seen on the summit highway during the winter (1954-55). A pair of 
Prairie Falcons was much in evidence on the Bluff immediately northwest 
of the residence in the spring. I believe they are nesting in a hole in the 
wall of the Bluff, but have not seen them too frequently of late so am 
uncertain of their nesting site. 

On Memorial Day, 1955, a group of us enjoyed a picnic at Lake Alice. 
We canoed out to the island at the end of the lake and found more than 
100 Double-creasted Cormorants nesting in the cottonwoods there. Great 
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Blue Herons and Black-crowned Night Herons (more than 20 of each) 
were also nesting. One Snowy Egret brought to mind the day, some six 
years ago, when I first observed the species on the Bechler Meadows of 
Yellowstone Park. A few days later, a Snowy Egret was seen on the Platte 
River just north of the boundary of this Monument. 

As we left the lake, a Barn Owl was noted at the entrance to a hole in 
the bank across the stream at the outlet of the lake. As we watched him, 
he backed slowly into the hole. 

Our list for the day included the following 39 species: Eared Grebe, 
Western Grebe, Double-crested Cormorant, Great Blue Heron, Snowy Egret, 
Black-crowned Night Heron, Blue-winged Teal, Pheasant, Coot, Killdeer, 
Common Tern, Mourning Dove, Barn Owl, Kingfisher, Red-shafted Flicker, 
Red-headed Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, Western Kingbird, Horned Lark, 
Bank Swallow, Barn Swallow, Cliff Swallow, Magpie, Crow, Chickadee, 
Brown Thrasher, Robin, Starling, Red-eyed Vireo, Yellow Warbler, Meadow¬ 
lark, Yellow-headed Blackbird, Red-wing, Bullock’s Oriole, Grackle, Western 
Tanager. Goldfinch, Lark Bunting, and Lark Sparrow .—Frank H. Anderson , 
Gering 

Reports Of Nests, Nestlings And Fledglings 

Antelope County—Robins, three nests with only one fledging each. 
House Wrens, one nest in the chicken house resulted in seven fledglings; 
one nest in the garage not completed; two nests in a wren house in an 
apple tree, first nest produced five but something happened to the second 
hatching before the young left the nest. Field Sparrows, one nest in blue 
flax resulting in two eggs which hatched and produced two fledglings. 
Brown Thrashers, nest in Dorothy Perkins Climbing Rose resulting in 
two fledglings.—Mrs. Lloyd Seabury 

Scotts Bluff County—House Finch, April 22 a nest was being built 
in a spruce. May 7, four eggs. May 14, one bird. May 16, three birds. 
May 17, four birds. June 5, all had left the nest. Another nest was found 
in an American elm and a third was found in a Juniper. This nest was 
made of “stickery” weeds and had been used for two successive years. 
Chickadee, nest June 22 at Riverside Park. House Wren, nest in a tree 
hole at Camp Kiwanis June 17. Red-wing on nest in a willow in Riverside 
Park, May 21. Goldfinch, nesi in a sumac tree, the center of the nest was 
lined with cat fur. Robin, a nest May 7. Mourning Dove, two nests of which 
one was found July 4 and the other was found on the ground under a 
bush. Bullock's Oriole, nest with horsehair. Western Wood Pewee, nest. 
Bronzed Grackle, nest. Cliff Swallows, nests on the side of the Bluff.— 
Mrs. Olson 


THE 55th ANNUAL MEETING of the NEBRASKA ORNITHOL¬ 
OGISTS’ UNION will be held in KEARNEY. NEBRASKA, MAY 4 
and 5, 1956. Headquarters will be the FORT KEARNEY HOTEL. Dr. 
John C. W. Bliese, 107 E. 27th, Kearney, is in charge of arrangements. 
Mrs. John Lueshen, Wisner, Nebraska, is in charge of the program. 
Titles of papers, suggestions as to speakers and topics should be 
submitted to her by February 1, 1956. 
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Book Reviews 

BIRDS AND THEIR ATTRIBUTES. Glover Morrill Allen. Marshall Jones 
Company, Francestown, New Hampshire, 1925: xiii 338 pp. $4.00. 

This book is now in its fourth printing (1948), which fact is testimony to 
its place among the better ornithological works. Some typical chapters include: 
Feathers, Birds’ Colors and Their Uses, Bills, Feet, Wings and Bones, The 
Food of Birds, Origin and Distribution of Birds, Flight and Song, Bird Migra¬ 
tion. Although our ideas and conclusions on a few of the topics discussed so 
lucidly by the author have been modified in the 30 years since the appearance 
of the book, most of the discussion is as valid and fresh today as in 1925. For 
those bird students who wish to proceed beyond the identification of species in 
the field, this book is to be recommended.—HEB 

BUBO, THE GREAT HORN OWL. John and Jean George. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., 1954: 184 pp $3.00. 

This is a fast-moving if somewhat awesome tale of bird and animal life 
in a forest plot dominated by Bubo, a Great Horned Owl. The “message” of 
the story seems to be an emphatic and occasionally almost brutal delineation 
of the role of the Great Horned Owl (and other predators) in the balance of 
nature, and few indeed are the bird and animal characters that survive to the 
end of the tale. Nevertheless, aside from the relentless (and probably quite 
realistic) decimation of the weak by the strong, the story is truly fascinating, 
and, although written for the young nature lover, should hold the attention of 
many an adult. The story is best in its vivid narrative and descriptive pas¬ 
sages and weakest when the account is interrupted by commentary more ap¬ 
propriately found in an arpologia. The book is illustrated with a number of 
well-executed wash drawings.—HEB 

THE PASSENGER PIGEON, its natural history and extinction. A. W. 
Schorger. The University of Wisconsin Press, Madison, Wisconsin. 1955. 424 
pages, 5 tables, 22 figures. $7.50. 

This is a remarkable compendium of fact and lore. The scope of the book 
ranges from the natural history (description, distribution, and habits) to the 
economic importance and eventual extinction of the passenger pigeon. 

The text is extensively footnoted and one fourth of the book is devoted to 
references and notes. In spite of the author’s warning to the contrary, the 
large number of footnotes lends an air of authenticity that often is not in¬ 
tended. Occasionally the author offsets this impression with a cryptic, “This, 
of course, is absurd”, or its equivalent. Even so, the reader must be alert 
to differentiate between quoted report and author’s statement. 

Probably everyone has at some time read fabulous reports of the passenger 
pigeon. This book brings them all together and attempts to integrate and 
evaluate them. It is the fascinating tale of a unique bird which, in less than a 
century, has become almost legendary. 

The Passenger Pigeon is recommended for bird club programs as well as for 
fascinating individual reading. It is being added to the NOU Library and may 
be borrowed by members.—WFR. 
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Excerpts From Letters To The Editors 

“I saw three Herring Gulls with a flock of Ring-billed Gulls on the 
Platte River, but they seemed to ‘hold themselves aloof from the mob.’ This 
was Oct. 30. Nov. 5 while picking Wahoo berries I heard a Harris Sparrow 
and saw a Red-bellied Woodpecker in Thayer County. Also, there were 
three Bluebirds and a Red-shafted Flicker along with an abundance of 
Meadowlarks and Blue Jays.”— Miss Carol Kinch, Lexington. 

“I befriended a well feathered young Burrowing Owl whose legs had 
been shot off, but he died Oct. 1. On field trips I always see Marsh Hawks, 
and usually Flickers, Pheasants, Meadowlarks, Crows, Magpies, etc.”— 
Calvin Klein, Imperial. 

“Sept. 1, 1 saw Song Sparrows, Scarlet Tanagers (imm.) Redstarts, 
Mourning Warblers, and Yellow-breasted Chat which were of interest; and 
Sept. 23 I found Carolina Wrens in five places, a Least Flycatcher and 
Nashville Warbler.”— Mrs. Florence Patton, Blue Springs. 

“About Sept. 20 I estimated 700 Killdeers at a farm irrigating and 
air sprinkling system on hay land. The field was about a mile in length. 
Some of the Killdeers were eating and some were bathing. They stayed 
about four days.”— Mrs. Clarice Goodall, Ogallala. 

“October 6 we watched a Clark’s Nutcracker for about a half hour 
(in trees and on the ground) at Central City, Nebraska, Merrick County.”— 
S/Sgt. and Mrs. Galloway, Fullerton. 

“Oct. 16 I saw the following birds north of Kearney: Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, Great-horned Owl, Flicker, Kingfisher, Chickadee, Robin, 
Redwing, Starling, Bronzed Grackle (several large flocks), Goldfinch, 
Junco, Tree Sparrow (very common), Song Sparrow, English Sparrow 
(common), and Mourning Dove.”— C. W. (Bill) Huntley, Brule. 
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Two Visits To The Platte Rivers And 
Their Sandhill Crane Migration 

By Lawrence H. Walkinshaw 

For a good many years I had wanted to see the great concentration of 
Sandhill Cranes (Grus canadensis) in spring along the Platte and North 
Platte Rivers in Nebraska. This flight has been little publicized until recent 
years. In The Auk, 1944 ;633, mention was made that Kubichek observed and 
photographed a concentration of more than 100,000 cranes along the North 
Platte River near Hershey, Nebraska, during the spring of 1943. Walter J. 
Breckenridge ( Flicker , 1945:79-81) described the flocks—some estimated at 
20,000—that he, Francis Lee and Florence Jaques observed in March, 1945, 
near Hershey. William F. Rapp, Jr. (Wilson Bulletin, 1954: 218-219) esti¬ 
mated that there were between 15,000 and 20,000 cranes in the area between 
Newark and Elm Creek in Buffalo County. Rapp also stated the concentra¬ 
tion occurred from Wood River, Hall County, to Sutherland, Lincoln County, 
between mid-March and early May. Cyrus Black has noted this concentra¬ 
tion for many years at Kearney, Buffalo County, and has taken many notes. 
On our visit with him after dark the night of March 30, 1953, we could hear 
cranes calling from the Platte River south of his house. 

William F. Rapp, Jr., Levi Mohler and others wanted me to see this 
great Nebraska flight but I was unable to do so until late March, 1953, 
when my son Jim and I met Rapp and we drove west to the Platte River 
Valley to Newark, Kearney County. At our first stop, Hastings, W. E. Eigsti 
reported photographing cranes near Doniphan, Hall County. We spent the 
next few days along the Platte and North Platte Rivers. On April 1 we 
completely circled Lake McConaughy. The next morning Jim and I left for 
home. In the spring of 1954, my wife, my daughter and I met Alfred Eisen¬ 
staedt of Life Magazine and we spent a week with him in the North Platte 
Valley, west to Hershey. 

We found the cranes roosted in shallow water or on sand bars in the 
Platte and North Platte Rivers at night. They flew into the river just prior 
to dark. Shortly after daylight in the mornings they flew from the rivers 
into neighboring fields. During the day we often found them in cornfields 
where they had fed. Also they were in hayfields, on plain plowed ground, and 
in fall wheat fields where they were usually preening and loafing but some¬ 
times dancing. Sometimes on warm sunny days, large flocks congregated and 
much dancing ensued. On fewer occasions, in mid-day we found large groups, 
in a great gray mass, just “sitting” down. These flocks were immense. One 
could not appreciate them without seeing them. 

The areas where the cranes were found were from Grand Island and 
Doniphan (W. E. Eigsti) on the east to Cozad on the west. From Cozad 
west to North Platte we found seven cranes in 1953; none in 1954. In 1954 
we drove this distance at dusk when cranes are usually flying and saw none. 
The greatest numbers during both years were in the neighborhood of Hershey. 
We found a small group as far as Kingsley Dam north of Ogallala. We found 
all the cranes in the river valleys. At North Platte in 1954 we did see a 
few small groups leave toward the north but had no evidence that they 
stopped anywhere nearby. We drove for hours during mid-day in the sand¬ 
hills looking for cranes but found none. 
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Areas where William F. Rapp, Jr., and L. H. Walkinshaw found Sandhill 
Cranes in Nebraska, March 28-April 2, 1953; March 20-27, 1954. Hall 
County area, W. E. Eigsti, March, 1953. 


ROOSTING AREAS 

We found definite night roosting areas in the Rivers as follows: 

(1) Buffalo County, Kearney: 2 miles south, 2 miles east. March 27, 1954 
(2,380 cranes counted and I probably missed about the same number 
for I could count only those coming to the south side of the river). 

(2) Buffalo County, Kearney; x k mile east of bridge. March 29, 1953 
(several thousand—William F. Rapp, Jr., Jim Walkinshaw, LHW. There 
was another area west of the bridge where we heard cranes calling 
after dark). 

(3) Buffalo County, Odessa; 2Vz miles south of town, x k mile east of bridge. 
March 30, 1953 (3,259 cranes counted—WFR, JW, LHW). 

(4) Buffalo County, Odessa; x k mile west of bridge. March 30, 1953 (about 
3,500 cranes—WFR, JW, LHW). 

(5) Dawson County, Lexington; Vz to 1 mile east of bridge. March 30, 1953 
(about. 5,000 cranes—WFR, JW, LHW). 

(6) Dawson-Phelps Counties, bridge south of Overton; % mile east. March 
30, 1953 (several thousand—WFR, JW, LHW). 

(7) Dawson-Phelps Counties; 1 mile west of bridge. March 30, 1953 (many 
cranes calling even until dark from the river). 

(8) Dawson County, Cozad: about 2 miles southeast. March 20, 1954 (about 
1,000 cranes). 

(9) Lincoln County, Hershey Township, Section 9, Charles Summers Farm. 
March 31, 1953 (15, 594 cranes counted) ; April 1, 1953 (7,660 counted) ; 
April 2, 1953 (20,109 counted and estimated) ; March 21, 1954 (24,038 
counted and estimated); March 24, 1954 (7,513 counted) ; March 25-26, 
1954 (25,000 estimated). 

(10) Lincoln County, Hershey Township, Section 10. March 31 to April 2, 
1953, and March 25, 1954 (8,000-10,000). 
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DAYLIGHT ESTIMATES 

During the few days in each of the two springs, 1953 and 1954, we 
counted and estimated the following numbers of Sandhill Cranes along the 
Platte and North Platte Rivers: 


TABLE 1 

SANDHILL CRANE ESTIMATES 


AREA 


1953 


1954 

Hall Co. 

, Doniphan 

March 

28—l,000f 

not counted 

Kearney 

Co., Newark 

March 

29—8,000 ’ 

March 20—2,000 

Buffalo 

Co., Kearney 

March 

30—13,000 

March 20—7,000 + 

Buffalo 

Co., Odessa 

March 

30—7,000 

April 3—1,936* 

Buffalo 

Co., Elm Creek 



March 20—2,000 





April 3—5,126* 

Dawson 

Co., Overton 

March 

30—6,000 

April 3—6,294* 

Dawson 

Co., Lexington 

March 

30—5,000 

March 20—5,500 





A-pril 3—3,610* 

Dawson 

Co., Cozad 

March 

31—none 

March 20—1,000 

Dawson 

Co., Gothenburg 

March 

31—7 

March 20—none 

Lincoln Co., Hershey 

April ! 

2—20,109 

March 21—24,038 

Keith Co., Ogallala 

April 

1—8 

not visited 

TOTAL 

(HIGHEST COUNTS) 

60,124 

52,894 


f — Observation by W. E. Eigsti. 

* — Observation by William F. Rapp, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Summers who live four miles northeast of Hershey, 
Lincoln County, and on whose farm the largest roost was located, have kept 
many migration records. The cranes first appeared early in February, 1953, 
increasing to the greatest concentration about March 20-25, decreasing to 
75-100 birds by April 25, the last few disappearing May 6. One crippled one 
was observed all year even through the winter of 1953-54. 

The first fall migrants appeared October 1, 1953, coming in greater 
numbers October 13. In the fall Mrs. Summers reported the cranes came in 
much smaller numbers than in the spring, remained only a short time, then 
disappeared. Small groups kept coming until November 15, 1953. 

During the first week in February, 1954, they began to return reaching 
a peak in mid-March. Large numbers remained until mid-April. Only a few 
remained until April 19. 

Wilson Tout ( Lincoln County Birds, 1947: 41) considered the cranes in 
the county as Grus canadensis tabida. His records (p. 40) showed only one 
specimen of the Lesser Sandhill Crane ( Grus canadensis canadensis ) a head 
and foot of which were found by a high school student March 14, 1911. There 
was only one sight record (Harry Weakley, Nebraska Bird Review, 1936, 
4: 61). However he did list 200,000 cranes coming to roost at the Hershey 
bridge during the first week in April, 1942, as Grus canadensis tabida. Ward 
Sharp made this estimate. From the thousands that he observed in late 
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March, 1945, Walter J. Breckenridge collected ten specimens March 28, 1945, 
for the University of Minnesota Museum. I found five dead ones March 22, 
1954, in the same area, Hershey Township, Lincoln County. All 15 of these 
cranes were Grus canadensis canadensis. 

We would like to know the sizes of any cranes collected or found dead 
throughout the Platte River valleys. Indications are that those farther east 
are often larger approaching the size of cranes breeding in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. Thus far I have not seen a specimen of Grus canadensis 
tabida from Lincoln County and all the birds I studied carefully in the 
field had very short tarsi and bills, as well as the existing specimens, in¬ 
dicating those in that area, at least, are all or predominately Grus canadensis 
canadensis. 

William F. Rapp, Jr., has taken many migration notes throughout the 
Platte valleys. We are assembling these with many other migration records 
but we need much positive and negative evidence of crane migration through¬ 
out the state and would like all dates available. 

1703 Wolverine-Federal Tower 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Red-Bellied Woodpecker Nesting Record — 1954 

By Lorene Heineman 

(This kind of record is needed for every species of bird occurring in 
Nebraska—common or rare. Perhaps this will set a kind of pattern for 
others to follow.—Ed) 

On January 1, I recorded two Red-bellied Woodpeckers on my home 
record. January 9, the male chased a flicker and ate corn from the ear. 
Later a female came. 

February 25, male drummed on the courting tree while the female ate 
suet. The so-called “courting tree” is an old catalpa full of holes from top 
to bottom. All the woodpeckers use it and the larger woodpeckers always 
use the lowest hole which has the most resonance. (In my 1956 record a male 
drummed on February 1 when there was seven inches of snow on the ground.) 

March 7, drumming. 

April 13, male at upstairs feeder. Distinctly pinkish under the beak and 
across the upper breast. Handsome bird! Between the above dates I have 
almost a daily record of seeing red-bellies. 

April 25, I saw this male in a two block square pasture and woodlot a 
block east of our home. The “pasture” is more trees and brush than grass, 
and more up and down than level. I saw the red-belly often at the feeder with 
sunflower seeds. 

May 4, two red-bellies, male and female, in the pasture at a tree with 
a hole. May 9, they flew to the old tree and away several times. May 11, a 
red-belly sticking its head from the hole. After that, they were at the hole 
continuously. It was in a dead tree in a draw, about 14 feet from the 
ground. A large limb was blown partly down above the hole leaving a de¬ 
pression there. The nest hole was in light to dark shade most of the time. I 
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watched it through binoculars from the road about 25 or 30 feet away and 
on a level with the hole. I was southwest of the hole, which was slightly east 
of south on the trunk. This was the best vantage point. Also, the birds did 
not object to me there. 

I did not get back to the pasture for two weeks. After that I tried to 
at least go past nearly every day, not always with my binocular. At least 
one bird was always there. 

May 26, I saw the female go into the hole. May 28, I saw the male go 
in. After about five minutes, she came, poked her head into the hole several 
times, he came out and she went in. Were they both incubating? 

May 29, male was at the feeder. I went to the pasture and the female 
was in the nest sticking out her head. 

June 1, female went into the hole. The male was in a nearby tree doing 
a lot of calling. 

June 12, I missed several days and in that time the birds hatched. The 
male and female were feeding at intervals. Once they brought what I thought 
was a red cherry, and at another time a beakful of glistening mulberries. At 
11:50 A.M. a squirrel came to the depression just above the nest. It curled 
up there, threw its tail over itself and seemed to go to sleep, acting as though 
this was its habit. The female came, but made no objection. Crested Fly¬ 
catchers and Chickadees were calling back and forth. It was very hot. I 
had to go home, but came back after lunch with a stool and stayed for a 
couple of hours. 

1:05 — The squirrel was still there, washing its tail. This tolerance 
between birds and squirrel was interesting to me. 

1:12 — Female fed. I heard Cardinals and Orchard Orioles. 

1:22 — Male fed. Jays were about and Robins sang. It seemed young 
Robins were everywhere. 

1:26 — Female came; while she was in the nest, he came, waited for 
her to come out, then took in his load. 

1:28 — Male and female Flickers lit on the tree near the nest hole 
and looked it over. Did not disturb the squirrel, and left before 

1 ;29 —— when the female fed. I saw a Wood Pewee and Catbird. 

1:32 — Female fed. I heard the Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 

1:40 — Squirrel changed position and curled up again. 

1:43 — Female brought a big beakfull and went in the nest. Both birds 
went clear into the nest and disappeared except for a tail tip. I thought 
from this that the nestlings must be very small. 

1:46 — Male came with big load. Was in the nest two minutes. 

1:52 — Male, small load. 1:55 — Female, small load. 

1:57 — Male, small load. Squirrel now sleeping with its tail draped 
over the edge of the hollow. 

2:00 — Female, small load. She usually paused to look about and seemed 
more cautious than the male. Neither bird was as noisy as it was earlier. 
They came and went in complete silence. Birds usually lighted just below 
and to one side of the hole. 

2:01 — Male, small load. 2:04 — Female, small load. 

2:15 — Male fed, followed immediately by female. She took out drop¬ 
pings. She must have done that in the hour before, but I did not see it. 
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2:18 — Male. He took in what looked like a berry, then turned about 
and held his head out of the hole for two minutes. I heard or saw a Balti¬ 
more Oriole, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Warbling Vireo, Wren and Titmouse. 

2:27 — Female fed. Took out droppings. 

2:32 — Male fed, small load. 2:35 — Female fed a winged insect. 

2:36 — Female came and male flew beside her. She deferred to him and 
he fed, then she fed. She took out droppings. 

2:37 — Male fed. Grosbeak singing steadily. 

2:43 — Female fed. She waited, head out of hole, then turned around, 
collected droppings and flew away. 

2:45 — Male fed. 2 ;47 — Male fed with large berry. 

2:54 — Male fed. Thrasher singing. 2:55 — Female fed. 

2:57 — Female fed. Waited as before and carried off droppings. 

3:00 — Female fed what looked like an insect. Male followed immediate¬ 
ly with a winged insect. Squirrel still sleeping with the sun on its back now. 

June 18, 10 A. M., male and female both feeding. Squirrel curled up 
in hollow above. The Wood Thrush and Field Sparrow were singing. 

June 20, 8:30 A.M., both feeding, higher in hole. The pasture was full 
of songs and calls from Wood Thurshes, Cardinals, Orchard and Baltimore 
Orioles, Wood Pewees, Titmice, and Crested Flycatchers. 

June 22, both feeding at very top of the hole. 

June 24 and 25, I saw only the female Red-bellied Woodpecker feeding. 

On the 25th one young poked its beak and head out of the nest. I could hear 

it “yeep.” A young Robin perched very near the nest and watched “curiously,” 
but the female did not seem to mind. 

June 26, I went to the nest at 9:10 A.M. The female fed at 9:40. One 
young had its head and neck stretched out constantly calling. Once it made 
a faint rolling call. By 10:45 the male and female were both at the nest, 
feeding at long intervals and he called loudly. A pair of Crested Flycatchers 
peered in the hole and the male appeared instantly. 

June 27, at 6 P.M., the young still were there. 

June 28, at 8 A.M. the young were gone from the nest. I found one 
with no red on its head in an oak at the center of the pasture and saw the 
male feed it. One adult took food to an oak across the street where a young 
one was calling. An adult flew south with a berry and I found a third young 
bird, with dull red on its forehead, at the extreme south edge of the pasture. 
There was not much calling back and forth. There may have been other 
young birds, but I did not find them. 

The young birds I observed were exceptionally well feathered and 
competent. Except for a sort of slender awkwardness they might have been 
mistaken for adults. 

Strangely enough, unlike the downies who brought their fledglings to 
the feeders, I have no record of a Red-bellied Woodpecker in our yard again 
until September 23, although I kept a good record until July 16 .—Plattsmouth 
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THE NEBRASKA RACE OF VERMILION FLYCATCHERS. In The 
Nebraska Bird Review, volume 23, page 29, Rapp reported the first occur¬ 
rence of the Vermilion Flycatcher in Nebraska. He stated that Doris B. 
Gates had taken an immature male on December 11, 1954 at North Platte. 
Since that time Dr. George M. Sutton of the University of Oklahoma has 
examined the specimen and identified it as the Northwestern Vermilion Fly¬ 
catcher (Pyrocephalus rubinus flammeus van Rosseum). 

It is rather interesting to note that for some mysterious reason there 
seemed to be a northeastward flight of Vermilion Flycatchers during the 
fall of 1954. One specimen was collected at Toronto, Ontario, Canada and 
Griscom and Snyder (The Birds of Massachusetts, 1955: 258) report a sight 
record on Plum Island, Essex County, Massachusetts on October 22, 1954.— 
WFR. 


General Notes 

NESTING NOTES PROM ANTELOPE COUNTY—During the summer of 
1955 three pairs of Robins nested near my house. One pair built in a red 
cedar tree, one in a spirea bush, and the third on a brace in the lawn fence 
over-hung by common lilac bushes. The two nests first mentioned were 
securely anchored but the third one was quite insecurely fastened atop 
the brace and after strong winds I often found the nest hanging at a 
precarious slant and would push it back to an upright position. This I did 
several times and the outcome was that all three nesting attempts were 
successful and averaged nearly four young. These immature birds stayed 
close to the house all the rest of the summer. The bird bath, always supplied 
with water, was the drawing attraction during our very hot, dry summer. 

I have never seen an adult Robin do any damage to the flowers, but 
these young birds picked buds and blossoms from the tuberous-rooted begon¬ 
ias. I observed this procedure from a window and the act seemed to be 
a “prank of mischevious curiosity’’ rather than an attempt to find food 
which was very abundant in the form of grasshoppers and katydids. 

A pair of Brown Thrashers also raised a family a few feet from my 
back door in a Persian lilac bush. The nest was placed well above my head 
and because of their belligerent attitude I did not learn the number of 
eggs nor the number of young leaving the nest. 

Farther afield two Lark Sparrow nests containing eggs were found, 
but in both instances the nests and eggs were destroyed. 

A pair of Marsh Hawks made three unsuccessful attempts at nesting 
in our fields. The first nest was found in a sweet clover seeding. This nest 
and its five greenish-white eggs were destroyed. A second nest was found 
in a field of standing rye about a quarter of a mile distant from the first. 
It is easy to locate a Marsh Hawk’s nest by watching the adult birds coming 
and going near the nest location. This nest had four eggs in it when first 
found and when we went anywhere near it the parent birds would swoop 
down near our heads and make a snapping sound with their bills. This 
gave us a better chance to see what this hawk really looked like. 

We did not visit the nest again for some time for fear of disturbing 
the birds. Later Lloyd Seabury went for a picture and found five eggs 
and secured a good slide. All appeared to be going fine for the hawk family, 
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but later observations proved another failure. The third nest which was 
built near the first one in a field of vetch and rye was accidentally destroyed 
by the combine.— Mrs. George Seabury 

VIRGINIA RAIL IN ANTELOPE COUNTY—I was some distance from 
my house near an area of low marshy ground picking plums and must 
have been in action and easily seen by the bird when it approached me 
from the rear. It showed no fear or agitation at my presence as it walked 
by slowly which allowed me a minute or so to make observations at a 
distance of six or seven steps. The grass was short and I had a perfect 
view of it. I identified it as a rail, and having examined a dead Virginia 
Rail two days previously, I was sure this was a Virginia Rail. Its color 
and general appearance plainly showed it to be an immature bird. 

September 8 Mrs. Lloyd Seabury found a dead Virginia Rail in her 
yard. It seemed likely it had flown into electric wires.— Mrs. George Seabury. 

LEAST TERN NESTS NEAR AURORA.—June 19, 1955, while fishing 
in a small sandpit north of Aurora, my husband and I were suddenly at¬ 
tacked by a small colony of Least Terns. We suspected that there were 
nests close by, but since it had just begun to rain, we did not try to 
locate them. On June 28, when we had an opportunity to visit the location 
again, we decided to find the nests. As we had first studied our bird books, 
we knew that the nests would be on the sand. Although the area of sand 
covered no more than a half block, we spent nearly an hour being dive- 
bombed and practically having our hair parted before we were able to 
locate any nests. When I say nests I mean nesting spots, for there is really 
no nest. The eggs are laid in slight depressions in the sand. We were able 
to find two nests, one containing three eggs and the other having two 
young and one egg. The coloring of the eggs and the downy young blended 
so well with the sand and small stones that they were hard to see even 
when we were looking directly at them. The nests had to be marked to 
prevent our losing them as soon as we stepped away from them. 

The following Sunday (July 3), I went back armed with a camera; 
but the first hatched young were no where to be seen and three young 
birds had taken the place of the eggs in the other. At this time, however, I 
found another nest about 15 feet from the first two. This nest held one 
small bird and two eggs. 

On July 7 my daughter and I again visited the colony, but there were 
no young birds in sight. However, since the old birds were still very bellig¬ 
erent, we knew that the young were still somewhere in the vicinity. As 
we searched over the sand the old birds added an extra alarm note to their 
cries, and just as we were about to give up, we found a young bird under 
the corner of a cow chip. Searching further we were able to locate three 
more small birds. Although we knew that they must be able to move 
about easily, they appeared perfectly helpless flattening themselves on 
the sand and remaining motionless even when touched or handled. The 
temperature was over 100 °F. and the sand was sizzling hot, so it was 
easy to see why the little birds would seek shade. 

The following week when we visited the colony, we found only one 
bird in the grass near the edge of the sand. The bird had grown a lot and 
was developing pin feathers.— Mrs. Kermit S. Swanson, 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A BIRD FEEDER: Here is a feeding idea that we 
find very successful. We call it a “peanut-butter stick.” However, peanut- 
butter is only a small part of it. We began with a stick (bark left on) 
about one and a half inches in diameter and nine inches long. I think 
a twelve inch stick would be better. Using an inch bit, we drilled holes 
about two-thirds of the way through the stick, spacing them on all sides. 
Next we put a large screw-eye in one end. We hung this from a horizontal 
branch with a long piece of cord or covered wire. It is about six feet 
from the ground for easy filling, but still high enough so that the squirrels 
cannot leap to it and far enough from the trunk so they can’t reach it. 
We fill our stick with a mixture of the following: one teaspoon of peanut- 
butter, one teaspoon of fat (skimmings from soup, gravies, etc., work fine), 
a small handful of yellow cornmeal and a small handful of oatmeal. Mix 
this at room temperature into a paste that will just hold together, then 
fill the holes in the stick and as it cools the mixture will harden. Downy 
and Hairy Woodpeckers, Brown Creepers, Chickadees and Nuthatches love 
it. The swinging of the stick discourages English Sparrows and Starlings.— 
Mrs. Kermit S. Swanson, Aurora. 

NOTES FROM KEITH COUNTY—On March 19, 1955 a woodpecker was 
sighted in some large willow trees one mile east of the bridge on the south 
side of the South Platte River. After following the bird for about an hour 
I was able to identify it as a male Red-bellied Woodpecker. 

I believe the Henslow’s Sparrow should take top honors for ability to 
hide. I chased one from April 22 to 26, 1955, through a quarter section of 
wheat stubble. It would alight and run, never straight ahead. This species 
is very plain colored and has the habit of flicking its tail quite often. 

On May 1 while C. W. Huntley and I were birding, we saw a heron 
perched in a Cottonwood Tree west of the South Platte River bridge, south 
of Brule. We were able to identify it as an Eastern Green Heron. 

On May 15 I identified a Yellow-bellied Flycatcher which was observed 
in some willows along the South Platte River. The bird was not wild and I 
had an opportunity to see all of the markings. 

While tramping through the Elmer Cole windbreak north of Brule 
on May 17, a warbler was sighted which was new to me. It was feeding 
on or near the ground. It was identified as a male Golden-winged Warbler 
by its yellow cap, black throat and yellow wing patches. This is a new 
species for our area. 

On May 19, a pair of Chestnut-sided Warblers were discovered along 
the South Platte River south of Brule. 

While making a short hike west of Ash Hollow in Garden County 
June 12, a Red-tailed Hawk’s nest was found on a small ledge about one- 
half mile west of the Windlass Hill marker. The nest contained three 
young about one-third grown. A pair of Say’s Phoebes had a nest con¬ 
taining six eggs within eight feet of the hawk nest. 

In the second week of July, two flocks of Long-billed Curlews were 
seen. One flock contained about 50 birds and the other about 30. They 
were going south .—Harold R. Benckeser, Brule. 
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NOTES FROM CHERRY COUNTY.—Each spring and summer is re¬ 
membered for some event of special interest to us as bird watchers at 
this station. May 11, 1955, a noisy and unidentified bird seemed to be 
following the Blue Jays about. When the bird found the corn at the 
feeding table we had a chance for closer observation. Quite large, blue and 
bluish gray it seemed entirely strange, then some familiar movement as the 
bird picked up a grain of corn and rapped it sharply on the table told us 
it belonged to the family of jays. Turning to the bird guides we found our 
visitor to be a Piny on Jay. 

May 18 we indentified the first Hooded Warbler to be observed here. 
Early in June we spent some time locating bird nests, planning to band 
the nestlings at the proper time. We found that the Brown Thrashers had 
deserted the wild plum thicket in favor of the cedar trees for nesting. 
The red cedars have grown tall and dense in foliage and the nests they 
shelter seem to be safer from attack. We have never known a nest so 
located to be robbed by a snake, and they are so well protected from storms 
that nests often remain in good condition for several years. 

During the nest hunt we found a feathered young Brown Thrasher 
when the other thrashers were just beginning their nesting. 

At the end of our search we had located nests of the Blue Grosbeak, 
Eastern Kingbird, Red-Shafted Flicker, Mourning Dove, Blue Jay, Brown 
Thrasher, Meadowlark, Baltimore Oriole and Northern Shrike. 

When the time came for the Flicker banding we found their abode to 
be an hour-glass shaped excavation with the Flickers in the lower half. 
We could reach in and touch the five birds but getting them up was the 
problem. We banded only one at that time but were able to band two 
more when they came from the nest. They had absorbed a decided moldy 
odor from their cottonwood home and it seemed high time they were out 
for air and sunshine. 

On the morning we planned to band the four young Blue Jays we 
heard cries of alarm and found a Crow at the nest. We shot the Crow 
and three young jays were left to wear bands. We found the young Crow 
had a crossed beak and thought this may have been the reason for his 
being about the groves and buildings. Very few Crows appear here in mid¬ 
summer. 

One evening about sundown the Eastern Kingbirds started a great 
twittering and we found a large bull snake coiled about the nest. The gun 
came in handy again. 

Early nests of the Meadowlarks and Mourning Doves were robbed,, 
but remaining nests of Blue Grosbeak, Brown Thrashers and Baltimore 
Oriole were undisturbed and the young were banded. Later in the summer 
Mourning Doves nested in greater numbers than usual, twenty-five nests 
were found on the ground during haying besides a number located in trees. 

An immature Cardinal, the first observed here, located the feeding 
table in early September, was banded and seen daily until late October, 1955. 
— Mrs. Donald Held, Elsmere. 
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Excerpts From Letters To The Editors 

“I have six Cardinals at my feeding board every day along with as 
many as ten Chickadees, eight Starlings, three Grackles, one Robin, one 
Hairy and a pair of Downy Woodpeckers and scores of English Sparrows. 
From Sept. 2 to 20 I had an Olive-backed Thrush. Sept. 23 south of Maxwell, 
Helen Sims and I saw a flock of about 25 Eastern Bluebirds. On the same 
trip we saw huge flocks of Franklin’s Gulls. They covered two adjoining 
pastures like a blanket of huge white flowers. We also saw Sparrow Hawks, 
Kingfishers, five Marsh Hawks, a big flock of Mourning Doves, etc. Nov. 
14 a Townsend Solitaire stopped off in my yard for a spell. It bathed in 
my bird bath and even ate at my feeding board. Dec. 1 I first sighted the 
Ruby-crc-wned Kinglet and it returned Dec. 4. One female Cardinal has such 
a lovely burned orange breast. She’s so much more brilliantly colored than 
any I’ve seen before. We have Blue Jays and Flickers along with the others. 
One day this fall we had the best time observing a Krider’s Hawk as he 
moved from telephone pole to pole. His mate was also in sight but more 
timid. We saw him catch a small rodent and eat it on the ground near 
the road.”— Mrs. R. R. Damerell, Hastings. 

“A deciduous shelter grove south of Brule provided a temporary home 
for the Scarlet Tanager this spring. On May 18, 1955, I spent several 
minutes watching a male bird as he flew from his perch on a fence wire 
near the trees catching insects in flight. I believe this is another eastern 
species which is extending its range westward. 

f *The Spotted Sandpiper seems to be more common this year. I have 
noticed it on the South, North, and Platte Rivers on various occasions. 

“I visited a colony of 17 nests of the Dpuble-crested Cormorants July 
2, 1955. The nests were a full two blocks from the water, in dead cottonwood 
trees. The young birds were quite large but made no attempt to seek further 
shelter than the nest. 

“The same day I found the nest of the Least Tern on the sand of 
Sand Creek. It was about a block from the Cormorant nests. 

“Earlier in the spring I found the nest of the Western Meadowlark, 
containing sixe eggs.”— C. W. (Bill) Huntley, Brule. 

“July 9, 1955, on Lake Manawa (Iowa), we saw about 6 Willets, a 
Marbled Godwit, and a Dowitcher, as well as Baird’s, Pectoral, and Semi- 
palmated Sandpipers. Also, we saw many Least Terns, some Forster’s 
Terns and a Franklin’s Gull. About every week I see a female Scaup on 
Carter Lake, close to shore in a little cove, not bothered by the fishermen 
all around. I think that the last time I saw the male with her was about 
a month or so ago. No sign of young.”— R. Gi Cortelyou, Omaha. 

“On July 23, 1955, we paid a visit to a small lake on the ‘Ceresco flats’ 
about 3 miles east of Ceresco. In addition to the Killdeer and Spotted Sand¬ 
pipers, we observed Solitary Sandpipers, Greater Yellow-legs, Lesser Yellow- 
legs, Least Sandpipers, and Black Terns in numbers of three dozen or less. 
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“Scanning the edge of the water, we were amazed to find the immobile 
forms of two Yellow-crowned Night Herons—an adult and an immature. 
The latter was fully as large as the adult by which it stood, and distinguished 
only by its spotted plumage. The birds were well situated for study, and 
were still standing there twenty minutes later. 

“As we drove away we added three Yellow-headed Blackbirds (males) 
to the list. Although we cannot assume that any but the Kill deers and 
Spotted Sandpipers nested in the area, it is a possibility that the Yellow- 
crowned Night Herons might have nested there and could well be the 
subject for future observations and study. 

“This lake, by the way, is the one on which we found three Sandhill 
Cranes last spring.”— C. G. Pritchard, Lincoln. 

“This fall Lloyd (Seabury) observed a flock of approximately 50 
Sparrow Hawks just west of Plainview. This was the first time we had 
ever seen Sparrow Hawks in a large flock. 

“We had Chimney Swifts nest in our chimney. Other years they have 
looked the site over, but this year they actually built. The first nest was 
approximately six feet from the top. There were four eggs in it when the 
nest was destroyed. They wasted no time in building the second nest which 
was down at least 10 feet from the top. Five eggs were laid. We couldn’t 
see it well but the nest seemed full to overflowing when the young hatched 
and we found no extra eggs dropped into the fireplace. The young left 
the nest which was knocked down and clung to the sides of the chimney. 
We watched them for three weeks and saw them come and go with the 
parent birds.”— Mrs. Lloyd Seabury, Antelope County. 

“I had a very pleasant surprise Sept. 21. There was a Black-throated 
Blue Warbler at my feeder three times and it came back on the morning 
of Sept. 22.”— Mrs. Roy Olson, Scottsbluff. 

“I’ve found it! The name of the birds I described earlier. They are 
Evening Grosbeaks. We also see Brown Creepers, Hairy and Downy Wood¬ 
peckers, occasionally a Flicker and one winter a Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
Chickadees, and White and Red-breasted Nuthatches nearly every day on 
the suet.”— Mrs. E. O. Tavener, Oakdale. 

“Yesterday (Dec. 1, 1955) I saw my first Evening Grosbeaks. There 
were three males and several females in a group of English Sparrows. 
They seemed to be eating buds from a small elm.”— Mrs. Bernardine Cox, 
Hershey. 

“Around Oct. 10, 1955, Walt Nielsen looked out early in the morning 
and saw a covey of Quails feeding in their yard. He and Mrs. Nielsen watched 
them for some time. There were either 30 or 31 and they were not at all 
‘shy.’ They kept working west toward town. It was so surprising to see 
them so at home right in town. I’ve seen lots of them on the airport grounds 
and nearby, but never in the residential area.”— Mrs. M. F. Schickley, North 
Platte. 
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BIRDS THAT NEST IN THE STAPLETON AREA. ^Indicates the species 

(1955) 


we are sure nested here this summer. 

* Pied-billed Grebe (rare) 

Great Blue Heron 
American Bittern 
Common Mallard 
Blue-winged Teal 
Shoveler 

Swainson’s Hawk 
Marsh Hawk 
Eastern Sparrow Hawk 
Greater Prairie Chicken 
Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse 
Bob-white 
American Coot 
Killdeer 
*Rock Dove 
*Mourning Dove 
^Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
Barn Owl 

* Screech Owl 

* Horned Owl 
Long-eared Owl 
Northern Flicker 

*Red-headed Woodpecker 
Hairy Woodpecker 
Downy Woodpecker 
^Eastern Kingbird 
*Western Kingbird 
*Eastern Phoebe 
Says Phoebe 

* Horned Lark 
Bank Swallow 
Rough-winged Swallow 

*Barn Swallow 
*Blue Jay 
American Magpie 


Eastern Crow 
Long-tailed Chickadee 
*Western House Wren 
Marsh Wren 
Western Mockingbird 
Catbird (One record) 

*Brown Thrasher 
^Eastern Robin 
Wood Thrush (One record) 

Eastern Bluebird 
*White-rumped Shrike 

* Starling 
Bell’s Vireo 
Red-eyed Vireo 
Warbling Vireo 
Yellow Warbler 
Northern Yellowthroat 

^English Sparrow 
Bobolink 

* Eastern Meadowlark 
*Western Meadowlark 

Yellow-headed Blackbird 
*Redwing 
Orchard Oriole 
Baltimore Oriole 
*Bronzed Grackle 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak (One record) 
Rocky-mountain Grosbeak 
*Western Blue Grosbeak 
*Dickcissal 

Pale Goldfinch (One record) 

*Lark Bunting 
Western Lark Sparrow 
Swamp Sparrow 
—Earl W. Glandon 
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Respectfully 
Emma M. Bengtson 
Certified Public Accountant 
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Book Reviews 

THE GOLDEN EAGLE. Seton Gordon. Citadel Press, New York, 1955: 
245 pp. $5.00. 

“These chapters of observations are not intended to be a scientific 
account of the golden eagle’s life history, but rather to give the ordinary 
reader a picture of the day to day home life of the golden eagle throughout 
the year.” The author has done just this, giving actual observations made 
by himself, his wife, and a “deer-stalker” in Scotland over a period of eight 
years. His interest has covered a lifetime. In addition, he has recorded the 
accounts of activities of these birds as given by others in Scotland, the 
continent and the United States. Some of the interpretation he gives to 
certain behavior is amusing. However, the book is very interesting and 
there is much knowledge to be gained concerning this majestic bird from 
the reading of this book.—DG 

THE BIRD BOOK. Leon Augustus Hausman. Arco Publishing Company, 
Inc. New York 17, N. Y., 1955: 159 pp. $2.50 

Illustrations of bird families and a short description is given which 
helps orient the beginner to the whole field of birds. There are 16 Audubon 
prints given in color, and 362 illustrations of which most are photographs 
in black and white. Most of these photographs are by personnel of the 
Audubon Society. Each illustration is accompanied by a description giving 
the usual details. The wording is sometimes awkward. The paper is of poor 
quality.—DG 
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Birds Through The Years 

Carrie E. Ludden* 

In Kearney we think we have some distinct advantages for the students 
of birds and many special attractions for birds themselves. 

First, a little about our locality, then something about the changes on 
our college campus and about their effects on bird life over a 10-year 
period. 

As you probably know we are the Midway City of the Nation. For 
years the old 1733 Ranch five miles west on Highway 30 had a sign, “1733 
miles to New York” on the east and “1733 miles to San Francisco” on the 
west. Probably the birds did not read the sign but it was an indicator to 
many bird students, of birds which were common east or west of this area. 

On the south we have the Platte River with its many channels and 
back waters, sand pits, sand bars and old and young trees, shrubs and 
vines; then the Platte Valley has its marsh lands, hay meadows, grass¬ 
lands and cultivated fields, many native trees and shrubs are found in 
this area. The city of Kearney has its parks and public institutions with 
well landscaped yards and water supply, and many fine homes. 

On the north is the fertile Wood River Valley. Wood River, a shallow, 
muddy stream has steep banks and many trees and shrubs that attract birds. 
In the flat fields along Wood River, during a rainy spell, I have seen as 
many as 11 Black-crowned Night Herons at one time standing in the mud 
eating insects and crayfish. Ducks also nest along this stream. Cardinals, 
Eastern Bluebirds, Lark and Indigo Buntings, Grosbeaks and once in a 
while a Painted Bunting are- found. 

For a period of 10 years, with the aid of college students, I have conduct¬ 
ed a survey on the college campus of the bird' life and nesting habits and the 
effect of civilization, so to speak, as it moved in and made changes to the 
layout on the campus. There are 43 acres in the campus. On the north is 
Lake Kearney, which is fed by a canal 16 miles long with the head gates near 
Elm Creek. From the lake the water runs over a spillway and into the tail 
race along the west side of the campus. This affords a good water supply. 
The city of Kearney granted water rights to the college when it was located 
here. Even in times of drouth there is water. At times, sprays were oper¬ 
ated on the south side in the morning and on the north in the afternoon. 
The birds learned rapidly and they sat in circles under one spray in the 
morning and moved to the other one in the afternoon. It was not unusual 
to see 100 Yellow-headed Blackbirds at one time, and these birds are not 
common in town as a rule. 

Due to the foresight of Dr. A. O. Thomas, first president of the college, 
there are many large trees on the campus. There are 1800 trees and some 
600 shrubs and vines. A planted walnut grove back of Vets Village and the 
steep banks of the tail race attract many Kingfishers, Barn Owls, Oven- 
birds, Eastern Phoebes, Eastern Wood Pewees, many kinds of swallows, 
sparrows, warblers, and vireos. Twice during the last few years Highway 
30 has been widened on the south side, and the bridge over the canal was 


*Paper read at the annual NOU meeting in Kearney, May 4, 1956. 
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replaced. We had started our study of nesting birds before the heavy 
machines used in paving began their work. The number of nests was nor¬ 
mal; robins, doves, and grackles were common and a few woodpeckers. The 
phoebe had nested under the bridge. Soon the traffic was routed along the 
tail-race road and down the west side of the campus, places that had had 
little traffic before. The noise from the machines began and the birds were 
disturbed. They left their nests and moved to the center of the campus from 
the south side; on the north, the birds moved to the yards back of the 
dormitories and began nesting anew, using the fire escapes as well as trees 
and shrubs. 

Birds have many hazards. On the campus was a very nice orchard of 
cherry, apple, peach and plum trees. It was a lovely home for birds. A new 
building was needed and down came the orchard and up went the long, 
long new Industrial Arts Building. In a trip through that area this week, 
we found no nests and few birds. Perhaps in time this will be more attrac¬ 
tive to birds as a nesting region. 

On the west side of the campus the birds seem very much at home. 
There is good grass and alfalfa and ground birds build there. Pheasant, 
quail, Horned Lark, Meadowlark, Bob-o-link, sparrow and Killdeer are 
often found. 

TV aerials, wire, and poles are death traps to birds. Many Robins, 
Cardinals and woodpeckers are injured at plate-glass windows where they 
see their own reflections. A very tall smoke stack on the campus, now re¬ 
moved, proved to be a great hazard to the birds at all seasons. 

When the spraying with DDT was carried on to aid in insect control, 
many were fearful of its effect on birds. We made a very careful study 
of all the dead birds we found on the campus at that time and found no ill 
effect from the spray. The orchard was sprayed several times, but more 
birds were nesting there than before and all dead birds found had injuries. 
Those that visited the orchard included the Robin, dove, kingbird, Dick- 
cissel, Yellow and Black-billed Cuckoos, shrike, wren, Yellow-breasted Chat, 
Catbird, Brown Thrasher, Cardinal, Bluebird, Scarlet Tanager, grosbeak, 
warblers, Goldfinch and one Redstart. 

A large tree was cut down; the Yellow-shafted Flicker had nested in it. 
The janitor brought in a family of seven little flickers. We undertook the 
raising of a woodpecker family. If you want something interesting in work, 
try feeding young flickers. Not only do they want food, but they want you 
to hold them and force the food down their throats. Two died, but we 
raised five until they could fly and then we set them free. We did not 
find dead woodpeckers in the area so concluded they were able to care for 
themselves. We fed' them hundreds of worms and grubs and soaked bread in 
milk or water. They could eat a loaf of bread every three or four hours. 
Their food habits led us to study the number of grubs a single flicker 
would dig and eat if not disturbed. Students brought in the shells of 35 
to 40 beetle grubs left by each flicker. In addition the flicker eats many 
ants. 

In 1950 you may remember we had severe storms. After the heavy 
rain or hail or high wind, we picked up the eggs and many young of doves, 
goldfinches and other small birds. The doves rebuilt almost at once, but 
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the other birds seemed to leave the place where their nests had been. 

Catbirds, Brown Thrashers, and Mockingbirds build in the hedges on the 
campus. Cats and squirrels are their worst enemies. 

During the years we have had many foreign students and when they 
would enroll for bird study, their main idea seemed to be to bring the nests 
and eggs and young birds to the class room for study. It was difficult to 
set them straight and have them study birds in the field. The first nest 
of a Nighthawk we found on the campus was brought in by a boy who 
thought we wanted to study it. 

English Sparrows are not included in the campus count of birds, but 
we carried on a special project with the sparrows in the vines which covered 
the front of the administration building. There were so many sparrows 
and they carried so many lice, every window-sill on the east was crawling 
with lice. A group of four husky fellows offered to help clean out the 
vines. With ropes and ladders, they pulled down 60 nests the first day, 
working about three hours. Before they could collect the nesting material, 
the birds were carrying it back and making new nests. We tore out about 
600 nests per week for 12 weeks. The nests averaged 5 eggs per nest so we 
destroyed a considerable number of potential sparrows. The next year the 
vines were cut down to the ground and the sparrows scattered to other 
parts of the campus. 

We watched one male sparrow, who apparently had seven wives, as 
seven different females laid eggs in a box over which he stood guard. He 
had but one leg. We removed the eggs each day with a spoon and for many 
days, seven eggs were laid in the box. 

When we opened the Purple Martin houses in the spring, the sparrows 
moved in, but when the martins arrived there were many battles and the 
martins were regular dive bombers and carried the sparrows to the ground 
and exterminated them. Our earliest date for the arrival of the martins is 
March 19. They were later this year. 

We have a beautiful athletic field and it is a fine summer home for 
many birds. There are large trees on the south end and a tamarisk hedge on 
the east; the north end is just below the edge of Lake Kearney. Birds are 
not disturbed here in the summer. Often you can find four nests in one 
tree. Birds nest on the bleachers, and under them, and in the hedges and 
on the ledges of the buildings. Kingbirds, Robins, Meadowlarks, Killdeers, 
Redwings, Baltimore and Orchard Orioles, cuckoos, wrens, doves, and a few 
swallows are found. From this field, in the spring, we can also study the 
flight of the Sandhill Cranes, ducks and geese. About April 14 White 
Pelicans are observed resting on the lake, and hundreds of gulls are found. 
Ducks, coots, and grebes live here all summer. Also we see sandpipers, bit¬ 
terns, Avocets and once in a while, a snipe. The Ruby-throated Hummingbird 
has nested over a patch of poison ivy several years. 

We have many birds in winter; 55 species have been observed between 
Christmas and New Years. Large flocks of Robins remain in Kearney all 
year and they feed on the hackberry fruits which are found throughout 
the town. They also visit the many feeding tables. Among our winter birds 
are Chickadees, nuthatches, Brown Creepers, Blue Jays, Tufted Titmice, 
Cedar and Bohemian Waxwing, many kinds of sparrows, Pine Siskins, 
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quail, pheasant, Downey and Hairy Woodpeckers, Flickers, Screech Owls, 
and once in a while the Snowy Owl, Crows, Meadowlarks, Horned Larks, 
juncos, shrikes, Ruby and Golden-crowned Kinglets, Cardinals, two reports 
in 1956 of the Evening Grosbeak, Mountain Bluebirds and ducks and geese 
where the water is open. Our Eastern Bluebird stays until December 19 
and often returns by January 19. In March we see the Crossbills, Redpolls 
and Purple Finches. 

The number of nests per year varied from 200 to 600, depending on 
disturbance in building, tree trimming and the like. The largest number of 
species observed nesting on the campus in one year was 81. Usually 50 to 
60 species nest, not counting the English Sparrow. Doves, Robins, Crows 
and Bronzed Grackles lead in number of nests. Robins led all but four of the 
ten years when there were more doves. Cardinals have increased very rapid¬ 
ly in 10 years on the campus and also in the city. 

We have many more birds on the campus today than we had 10 years 
ago, even though they are upset at nesting time. There is protection in 
a place like the campus, for here is water and food and many choice build¬ 
ing sites for birds .—Kearney 

Notes On The Development Of A 
Young Swainson's Hawk 

by Ray S. Wycoff, M. D. 

A young Swainson’s Hawk was discovered by a friend of mine about 
the 30th of June. On July 4th I went to the location of the nest in the hill 
pasture about ten miles north of Lexington and made my first observations. 
The nest, a most interesting structure, had been built on top of an abandoned 
Magpie’s nest. It was built in one of three wild plum trees which formed a 
cluster, less than ten feet high. The nest itself was rather flat, the center 
being about one or two inches low T er than the rim. It measured thirty inches 
across and was located ninety-four inches above the ground. Construction 
was of coarse sticks up to one quarter inch in diameter with quantities of 
fine grass and dead leaves lining the central depression. 

On the date of my first observation the young bird was about the size 
of a three weeks old chicken. I estimated that it was a week old at that 
time. It was covered with a white, fluffy down, above which showed the 
ends of some tiny white hairs. The hairs were so thickly placed that they 
gave the effect of a halo, particularly when the bird was viewed against the 
light. About the neck, on the shoulders and along the outer part of the thighs 
there was a tawny tinge. The base of the upper mandible was a smooth, 
greenish-yellow color, as was the skin on the legs and feet. 

It did not, on this occasion, seem to be particularly frightened by my 
approach. The old birds showed great alarm, screaming and flying about at 
considerable distance, never coming closer to my car than three hundred 
feet. 

The nest was visited again on the tenth of July. At that time the bird 
had approximately doubled in size. It was now beginning to show the dark 
blue shafts of the pinfeathers on both the tail and the wings. It was also 
much more active, making attempts to work its way out of the nest. At one 
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Young Swainson’s Hawk.—Photo by Ray S. Wycoff 


time it did get to the edge of the nest opposite the camera, which I had set 
up on the rear deck of my car a few feet from the nest. 

On the seventeenth of July the bird was about the size of a three- 
quarter-grown chicken with feathers covering the wings and back. Most of 
the feathers were black or nearly black with a narrow brownish margin 
two or three millimeters wide around the edge of each. This time the bird 
did not seem particularly alarmed, but became tired during the two hours 
I had it under observation. The heat of the day could have caused its 
apparent exhaustion. 

I again noted the greenish-yellow color at the base of the upper mandible 
and the skin on the legs and feet. The under parts and the thighs were still 
covered with the white down with the feathers just beginning to show in 
these areas. The old birds remained in the vicinity all of the time and their 
cries could be heard every few minutes. Several times the young bird gave 
an imitation of the parents’ call but it was much weaker. These notes were 
apparently a protest to being prepared to have its picture taken. 

On the twenty-fourth I found the young bird well feathered out, but 
with a lot of down on the under parts still showing. Growth was progressing 
rapidly. Almost every time I visited the nest fresh green twigs were present. 
This time the leaves of the cottonwood' were easily identified. It seems that 
the parent birds bring in new leaves or twigs quite often. 
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I visited the site again on the 28th and found everything as before except 
that the young bird was much stronger. I found it hanging over the side 
of the nest from which I always watched it, as if it were ready to take off. 
It was very quiet and did not act in a threatening manner as on previous 
occasions. Neither did it seen inclined to move about the nest much. I used 
a long handled butterfly net to get it posed for photographing but that did 
not disturb it much. The parent birds came much closer this time and when 
I left, followed me for a great distance. On this occasion was the first time 
I had seen either parent leave the nest, which happened when I came in sight 
of the nest. The other parent, directly over me in the air, began screaming 
at me as the one left the nest. 

On July 31st when I went to the nest again, I was unable to see the 
young bird from a distance as I had on previous visits, even with binoculars. 
However the parents were crying their calls from the air. This made me 
sure the young bird was there. A search disclosed that it was in the thick 
part of the group of wild plums where the nest was located. It flew out when 
I touched the trees. This was the first time I had seen it out of the nest. 

It now flew in a straight line over a little hill just north of the nesting 
place, a distance of three or four hundred yards, and then dropped out of 
sight. I drove to the shade of some trees just east of the little hill, then 
started out on foot to look for the bird. I discovered it in a hayfield. When 
approached to within about two feet, it threw back its head and opened its 
mouth in a threatening manner. Finally my grandson, who was with me, 
tried to get it to strike at him so that I might get a few pictures of that 
action, but we were unsuccessful. 

While eating our lunch in the car we saw one of the parent birds perched 
on a post about a quarter mile east of our location. Much of the time both 
parents were in the air circling about uttering their worried cries. After 
lunch we went back to find the young bird but it was not where we had last 
seen it. However we soon located it on a haystack about one hundred fifty 
yards away. Apparently it had rested and had flown across an intervening 
gully to the haystack. 

Approaching the haystack to within about ten feet I made a couple of 
exposures. I then prepared for a quick shot and had my grandson climb up 
the opposite side of the stack while I took a picture of the bird as it left. 
It flew about a quarter mile away where it made an attempt to light in a 
tall cottonwood tree. I watched it through my glasses and noted that it was 
so very clumsy that it failed to make a stable landing. We could see it 
dangling by one claw for sometime, making futile efforts to right itself on 
the branch. However it let go and took flight to a small clump of shrubby 
trees. When we arrived I found it perched about eight or ten feet high. I 
tried to get it to take flight again, but it refused to move, seeming very 
tired from this longer flight. 

On August 4th I again went to the area. The parent birds were flying 
about but the young bird was not immediately located. In a few minutes 
it was observed on a haystack about a quarter mile away. I tried to approach 
the stack in a manner that would not excite the bird but it took flight as 
I rounded the side of the stack. This time it came to rest on a fence post at 
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the side of the road. I changed my direction of approach so as to come 
toward it more gradually and was able to approach within thirty or forty 
feet before it flew. 

It was interesting to note that, in the short flights up to this time, 
the bird already showed the type of flight—a few short flaps then a sail 
and a soar—that is so characteristic of birds of this family. However it 
did not soar as much as the parent birds, but took frequent short spells of 
wing flapping. Flights were not prolonged as it did not stay in the air 
more than two or three minutes at any one time. It always lit in open 
ground or on some large object. Apparently it had learned a lesson in 
the flight when it attempted to settle in the tall cottonwood and missed 
the perch with everything but one claw. 

Observations as to the food of the young bird were limited. The friend 
who had discovered the nest reported that part of a rabbit was lying in the 
nest when he first saw it. On two different occasions I saw portions of freshly 
killed striped ground squirrels in the nest. At another time a dead and 
partially-devoured garter snake was lying on the ground beneath the nest, 
having apparently been thrown out after the feeding of the young 
bird.— Lexington 


Pintail Courtship 

By Ray S. Wycoff, M. D. 

Early in April, 1954, I approached the southeast corner of Johnson 
Lake where I noticed a flock of Pintails along the shore. Activities among 
the ducks indicated that a courtship was in progress. The flock consisted 
of one female and seven drakes, all milling about on the sand at the edge 
of the water. One withdrew and was not again observed after the first 
few minutes. 

The male that seemed to be the favored suitor had a definite limp, 
so that it was easy to identify him. Throughout the entire period of 
observation there was much lunging of the drakes at one another, striking 
with bills and even pulling out of feathers. The favored one remained at 
the side of the female as she moved about slowly, usually at her left side. 
He was constantly lunging or striking at the other drakes as they kept 
advancing and retiring from her vicinity. 

After a time, as if by a signal, the entire flock waded out into the 
shallow water a short distance from the shore. The drakes were continually 
trying to get the attention of the female, crowding near her whenever 
possible. Once the favored drake thrust his head under water, grabbed a 
toe or foot of one of his rivals and kept biting and twisting until he had 
to come up for air. 

Now the whole flock came up out of the water and wandered along 
the beach. All the drakes continued to make attempts to get nearer the 
female but she seemed to be resting. As before her guard would lunge or 
strike at any of the other drakes that came near. An interesting variation 
from the previous activity pattern occurred about this time when one of 
the more persistant drakes began to make serious efforts to drive away 
all the other drakes except the favorite, who repaid him with savage 
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attacks. At intervals a male would wander away. Two of them did not 
return so that now there were only five of the original seven drakes present. 

The flock would go into the water and after a short time would wander 
back on to the beach. This was repeated several times. All the time the 
males were trying to approach the female, but as before, being driven 
away by the lame drake, seemingly aided by a second drake. A car drove 
down to the lake shore and disturbed the ducks. They moved about fifty 
feet down the lake shore. Here the same activities as before were continued. 
Gradually the flock quieted down but with the favored and the female re¬ 
maining together. Occasionally there were bursts of fighting among the 
males. At last all was quiet with the pair sitting peacefully together 
while the remaining drakes preened their feathers without apparent inter¬ 
est in the pair or each other .—Lexington 

Some Observations On Immature 
Great Homed Owls 

Donald W. Carter 

On May 25, 1956, I was notified of the existence of the occupied nest 
of a Great Horned Owl (Bubo virginianus) on the Dick Kieffe property in 
southeast Dawes County, Nebraska. During the afternoon of the same day 
my daughter and I contacted Mrs. Kieffe at her home and were shown the 
location of the nest. 

The nest site was located about one half mile east of the house and 
several miles from the nearest public road. It was situated about an equally 
short distance from the Niobrara River on the south and an irrigation 
ditch on the north. The nest was in a small cottonwood tree located at the 
bottom of a shallow depression in the center of an extensive pasture. There 
were three trees in the group surrounding the nesting area with no other 
trees closer than a hundred yards. The structure was located about 10 feet 
above the ground and placed against the southeast side of the trunk of 
the tree above a divided fork. It was a circular structure approximately 30 
inches across and 18 inches deep and was composed of twigs and branches 
interwoven with pieces of bark, grass, down and trash. It appeared to be 
well matted and quite old and weathered which led me to believe that it 
must have been an abandoned or modified crow or hawk nest. The nest 
contained a great deal of rubbish around its outside edges such as fur, 
bones, hair, pellets and fecal matter. The posterior half of a young rabbit 
was in the nest. 

About eight feet above the nest in the same tree was the nest of an 
American Magpie (Pica pica) which also contained young. It was of special 
interest to note this unusual relationship and association between the two 
species of birds. Mr. Kieffe informed us that the two birds appeared to 
tolerate each other which seems unusual between owls and corvids. An 
adult magpie left the nest before we were 50 feet from it while the adult 
owl remained motionless until we were under its perch. It then left the nesting 
area and flew to a group of distant cottonwoods. During our investigation 
the parent owl circled about the site several times never approaching it by 
more than several hundred yards. 
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Young owls in defensive attitude. Note the position 
of the front bird and the manner in which the 
wing is held. The nictitating membrane can be 
seen crossing the left eye of the rear bird.—Photo 
by Donald S T Carter 


The owl’s nest contained two young well developed owls about 14 inches 
in length. They were well feathered out with the exception of the region 
around the face and head which was still covered with down. On the breast, 
wings and tail the markings were well defined, especially the cross barring on 
the breast. At times they erected tufts of down on the head in the same 
position later ear-tufts appear. This gave the appearance of miniature 
horns. The mandibles were dark grayish-black as were the tallons. The 
eyes of each bird were yellow and appeared extremely large for the size 
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of the head. One of the birds was slightly smaller than the other and of 
somewhat lighter color. The parent bird had established a perch directly 
across from the nest in an adjacent tree at the same general level and 
about eight feet away. Numerous fecal streaks below the perch verified 
this observation. 

When the nest was approached from the ground the young birds moved 
toward the rear of the nest and made no attempt to show defensive be¬ 
havior. However, when I climbed the adjacent tree, they watched me closely 
and at the least threatening movement on my part they hissed and snapped 
their mandibles rapidly. The flash of the flash gun seemed to annoy them 
a great deal for they started violently at each flash moving the nictitating 
membrane rapidly across the eye and blinking rapidly, shaking their heads, 
and at the same time snapping their mandibles noisely. 

A little later I climbed their tree and experimented to some extent 
with their reactions to my close approach. At first I moved my hand toward 
them and was met with a great display of “bill clacking” and hissing. 
When I refused to be intimidated by this action, they simply retreated 
to the rear of the nest next to and behind the tree trunk. I took a small 
stout twig and pushed it toward them but found that they even refused 
to bite at this and allowed me to push them around without too much resis¬ 
tance. I found I was able to touch their wings with my bare hand without 
opposition. I did not try to handle them, however. 

When I approached the nest the larger bird appeared to push the 
smaller one behind it. I tried leaving the nest several times to allow the 
birds to re-distribute themselves. Each time I returned the larger bird placed 
itself in front of the smaller one and as I came near it dropped down on 
its breast, reached out and snapped its mandibles at the same time fluffing 
out its breast feathers and fanning the wings and tail. The left side was 
turned toward me and the left wing was raised at a peculiar angle and 
held out as though it were shielding itself from attack. When pressed, it 
continued to retreat pushing the other owl behind it. As soon as I left, 
the owls advanced to the edge of the nest and peered over the side. 

I examined a number of pellets both in the nest and on the ground and 
found them to contain only the remains of rabbits and small rodents. It 
is interesting to note that no bird remains were discovered in the vicinity. 
The presence of cattle near the nest appeared to have little effect on their 
existence. 

I believe it is worth while considering the unusual co-existance of the 
Great Horned Owls and the American Magpies; and to give more con¬ 
sideration to the apparent protection that appeared to exist between the 
two young owls. Gladden in Birds of America (1936, p. 144) indicates that 
some thought has been given to the protection theory but he feels there 
is reasonable doubt that it exists. It might be well worth additional in¬ 
vestigation. 

I was also interested in the fact that the adult bird made no attempt 
to attack me in any way during the examination contrary to reports in 
the literature. It was also of interest that the parent owls had made no 
inroads on Mr. Kieffe’s poultry even though the owls often roosted in the 
trees beside the house in the evening .—Chadron 
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How? 

Relative To Bird Behavior And Color 

The average bird student is usually armed with a binocular and a 
field guide, and he may spend hours traveling miles by foot or car to 
make his observations. It has been said that the number of birds one 
sees is inversely proportional to the distance covered. This may or may 
not be true. Wilson Tout would sit in one good location in the woods or 
near his back door for long periods to make his observations. He believed 
that walking slowly, then stopping, caused more birds to fly into the open 
where they could be seen more easily than merely walking along. 

Other students collect those birds of which they are un-sure, or those 
which are rare in order to have proof of the species. Some people object 
to this form of study partly because they want a rare type to become more 
common. Birds are always “ranging out” because, as a rule, they are over- 
populating the original area. Very often, they range too far and would not 
survive, anyway. If they can survive, other birds will soon follow them. So 
collecting the rare bird does not actually make much difference in numbers 
of that particular kind (unless, of course, it is a nearly extinct species). 

Bird banding is being carried out in more and more localities. This 
leaves the bird alive, and the living bird—through its travels and by 
carrying a band—can tell much if it is recovered. But bird banding is not 
enough when one wants to learn something of individual behavior. Two 
other methods, or their combination, may be used. Color banding is becoming 
more popular. Margaret Nice has become famous in bird (and zoology) 
circles because of the things she learned through watching Song Sparrows 
she had color-banded in her own backyard in Ohio. The private life of the 
English Robin is probably better known than any other one species due 
to the color “ringing.” Winifred Sabine has done much for the understanding 
of Juncos in her yard and from her window in Ithaca, New York. She 
caught the birds in her traps and glued colored feathers to the tail using 
“airplane” glue. Marguerite Baumgartner used this method in her study 
of Tree Sparrows at Cornell University. 

Colors have been used further by the Fish and Wildlife Service, especially 
on ducks. The down of the ducklings of different nests are colored variously 
and the activity and whereabouts of these birds can be traced for several 
weeks. Sometimes the adults are captured at the nests, and one wing or 
the other painted a bright color that can be seen for some distance. (However, 
this sometimes causes other birds to drive the colored' one away.) 

Anyone who qualifies may apply to the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C., for a banding permit. The 
first requirement is to be able to identify birds. Incorrect identification could 
do much harm. The applicant must have two reputable ornithologists write 
letters of recommendation. Next, the person must show some interest in 
other than just banding—such as the study of a particular species or small 
group of species. He may express an interest in ectoparasites (lice, mainly), 
studying weights of birds, condition of the plumage, stage of molting, etc. 

We find that the HOW of bird studies requires more than a binocular 
and field guide. Another essential is a notebook—one of durable material 
containing substantial paper and a pen having permanent ink. When in 
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the field, observations should be recorded as near the time of their happening 
as possible. One should not depend on memory for such items as numbev 
of seconds the Bluebird hovers in one spot, or the time between feedings of 
the young Catbirds. It is impossible to remember the details of the walking 
and the bobbing tail of the Water Thrush. If one is watching the Goldfinch 
at the nest, some little action may not seem important until one notices that 
it is repeated many times. Answers to WHY is the next step. 

If zeal and enthusiasm carries one further—or if he wants to con¬ 
tribute more to the understanding of birds, he may apply for a banding 
permit, get some rather sensitive scales for weighing birds, get bird traps, 
invest in paint, glue and feathers, and A Guide to Bird Watching by 
Hickey. He should not forget to investigate books and periodicals which will 
keep him informed concerning studies made by others which will help him 
answer the HOWS and WHYS. 

As indicated above, many bird students are concentrating on one 
species as the Junco, Song Sparrow, Golden Eagle. These students are not 
blind to the birds around. They know their names and note their actions, 
but they cannot do a thorough job of studying all and are forced to limit 
their field of interest. Members of NOU have chosen to concentrate on the 
Dickcissel. All NOU members might take a particular bird which is easy 
to study for his own problem. 

For most of us the binocular, field guide and notebook will be enough. 
Careful observations recorded and from time to time organized and published 
will add little by little to the vast material yet to be learned about the 
most conspicuous animal of our environment .—Doris Gates. 

General Notes 

ANTELOPE COUNTY.—May 6, 1956, Lloyd and I saw a Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron feeding along the Elkhorn River near Oakdale. As we came 
up it flew into a tree and perched about 12 feet from the ground. We 
watched the bird with our binoculars for several minutes gradually moving 
closer until we were not more than 50 feet from it. When we tried to approach 
closer it flew just a little higher up in the tree where it remained until 
we made considerable noise moving through the leaves and brush. We 
were thrilled with a new bird addition to our life list but especially 
so when we found, on arriving home and consulting the check list, the 
Yellow-crowned Night Heron is listed as “a rare visitant” to Nebraska. 

We also saw Virgina Rails. Our first record' of them in this vicinity 
was last fall (Revieiv XXIV:25). Today we counted seven together in a 
swampy spot by one of the small lakes 15 miles southwest of Plainview. 
Sora Rails were numerous also. Most years we see one or two, but today 
we saw several among the reeds near the lakes and in road-side ditches. 
— Mrs. Lloyd Seabury 

CAROLINA WREN IN OMAHA.—The loud, cheerful song of the Carolina 
Wren is a rare treat to hear in these parts. However, the spring and summer 
of 1953 I did hear it almost every day on my own place in Bellevue, about 
six miles south of the Omaha city limits. I have also heard it in Fontennelle 
Forest and sometimes in Mandan Park. 
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During that year (1953) I made a number of phonetic recordings of 
its varied song (for the same bird has many different songs). It often 
sang that “tea-kettle, tea-kettle, tea-kettle” song which is nearly always 
mentioned in bird books. But I never could associate “tea-kettle” with 
any of its songs for the simple reason that the accent is left out in the 
books. The dictionary accents the first syllable and naturally, that’s the 
way I accented it. But the Carolina Wren has no particular regard for 
established customs and habits of expression—nor is it a slave of any dic¬ 
tionary rules. It places the accent on the second syllable instead of the first. 
However, the effect is highly pleasing. 

It was not before November 3, 1955, that I finally got myself straight¬ 
ened out concerning this song. Here is how it happened. I was walking to 
Benson on a fine, still, typical “Indian Summer” day and the time was 
about 3:30 in the afternoon. As I came within three houses of Wirt Street, 
a familiar song fell on my ear. It was none other than that of my friend, 
the Carolina Wren. It was the same song I heard so often at my place. I 
made a phonetic recording of the song and noted the accent was on the 
second syllable. 

When I returned home I compared it with the “tea-kettle” verson and 
found that they were nearly alike. Thus, a very disturbing confusion was 
cleared up for me in my bird studies .—Carl H. Swanson 
1954 NESTING AND YOUNG BIRD RECORDS FROM PLATTSMOUTH.— 
On May 26th while watching the Red-bellied Woodpecker nest I discovered 
Downy Woodpeckers feeding young in a nest on the under side of a dead 
branch that had fallen over two other branches. The nestlings were well grown 
and crowding the entrance. The male was tailless. May 29th this nest was 
blown down. The entrance was one and three-eighths by one and a half 
inches. Depth was about nine and a half inches from the base of the entrance 
hole. The interior was a smooth pocket. Later this male fed young suet in 
our yard. They had the characteristic red foreheads of young downies and 
hairies. 

May 29th I found a Wood Thrush nest saddled in the fork of an oak. 
The female was on the nest and the male uttered alarm notes at my 
presence. As I walked past he sang. Something disturbed them later for 
they never finished nesting. 

June 21st an Eastern Wood Pewee nest was discovered in a big elm 
on a V-crotch about 20 feet up. One bird was on a wire nearby and flew to 
the nest and settled down. I have a July 12 record that the Wood Pewees 
had hatched. I did not get to the nest often. 

July 11-13 were very hot days and the sprinkler was kept going, as 
well as the bird bath being filled. Young Robins, Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, 
Orchard Orioles and Chipping Sparrows came. Adult Warbling Vireos and 
Goldfinches flitted back and forth through the spray. A Baltimore Oriole 
sat on the hose a long time, often looking down at its feet. (Could it feel 
the surge of the cool water?) A Wren clung to the bark of a tree in the 
spray. A dove lay at the edge lifting one wing and then the other, to the 
coolness. Even a rabbit was sprawled out under a shrub just beyond the 
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water. Kingbirds, Catbirds, Brown Thrashers, Crested Flycatchers, and 
Yellow Warblers came to bathe or flit. The young Chipping Sparrow sat 
on a fallen twig where the spray fell lightest and fluttered its feathers. 
The adults fed it there. 

On July 15th a young Cedar Waxwing was seen and others heard. 
That night a dead Swift was found in the fireplace. Apparently she could 
not expell an egg. On July 25th a Warbling Viera was seen feeding a 
fledgling which looked soft as a duckling, but whiter. That same date the 
kingbirds were feeding a brood of well feathered and noisy young in our 
yard .—Lorene Heineman 

WINTER FEEDING OF HARRIS SPARROWS IN SAINT EDWARD.— 
My first record of migratory Harris Sparrows occured October 10, 1924, in 
the Bird Garden, then again April 1, 1943, and on February 10, 1948, one 
immature was recorded. It was not until October, 1950, that a few arrived 
and stopped over all winter with increasing numbers each winter since 
1950. The number has grown to nearly a hundred about evenly divided be¬ 
tween mature and immature birds. We find them quite “choiey” in their 
feed preferring hemp, canary seed and my shelled bird-size sunflower seed. 
They take cracked corn, sumac and cane grain only as a last resort. They 
do not seem to shell the regular sunflower seed or feed on it as do the 
Grosbeaks, Cardinals, Chickadees and others. They do feed from my sun¬ 
flower feeders and as the Harris Sparrow is a scratcher and jumper while 
feeding, some of the seed is scattered to the ground which also attracts 
ground feeding birds such as Ovenbirds. In severe weather and snow they 
feed in great numbers, too, from the window feeders with covered awnings. 

A hundred sparrows take a lot of feed and they like fresh feed put 
out often during the day. This way the Starling, English Sparrow and Blue 
Jay cannot gobble it all up. We manage to keep the English Sparrows and 
Starlings under fairly good control with sparrow traps and bird shot. 

If left to do so the Starling will drive out the English Sparrow as 
well as all other birds except the Horned Owl. However, the English Sparrows 
bully and chase out the larger Harris Sparrows. The Harris Sparrows 
besides being trim and well groomed with gamebird like shadings of buff, 
tan, gray, brown and black is well mannered and in most cases not com¬ 
bative. They do fight a little among themselves. The only other bird I 
have seen them attack is the Purple Finch and they drive them out of the 
Bird Garden! This may prove the Harris Sparrow and Purple Finch nest 
and feed in the same area .—Dana Anderson 

SAY’S PHOEBE NESTING IN NANCE COUNTY.—For several years a 
Say’s Phoebe has been nesting in the garage attached to the house at the 
Raymond Wright farm home in Nance County five miles northwest of Full¬ 
erton, Nebraska. During 1955, 10 year old Vincent Wright kept an accur¬ 
ate record of the activities of the phoebes. During his absence for a few 
days, his brother Brian (15), continued with the record. Contents of the 
nest were observed by using a mirror. The record, somewhat modified, 
follows: 

April 1 the phoebes came; April 2 they sang and ate; and April 3 they 
started looking around the garage. April 4-12 they were seen only once. 
They were seen again April 13 and April 14-15 they looked around the 
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garage. April 16 they started a nest in the garage; April 17 the base was 
completed; April 18 the nest was half done but April 19 the nest was blown 
down. April 20 the nest was re-built and April 21 it was blown down 

again. April 22 English Sparrows took over the nest and laid an egg 

April 23. I tore down the nest the next day and on April 25 the sparrows 
were back and I tore down their second nest. April 27-28 the phoebes were 
back and by April 29 they had started to build. April 30 the base was com¬ 
pleted and the nest was completed May 3. I did not see them May 4 and 
May 5 there was an egg in the nest. May 6 there were two eggs. The 
morning of May 7 there were three eggs, and in the afternoon there were 
four. May 8 there were still four but May 9 there were five. May 10 one egg 
was broken and May 11 there were four eggs smeared by the broken one. 
May 12 the nest was torn down by the phoebes. May 13 a nest was started 
outside the garage. May 14 the nest was half done but May 15 it was 
blown down. May 16 a nest was started at a different place outside the 
garage. May 17 it was half done and May 18 it was completed; but May 
19 it was blown down again. May 20-21 the birds acted “confused.” May 
22-25 the phoebes were there, but were not building. May 26 a nest was 
started inside the garage. May 27 it was half done and May 28 it was com¬ 
pleted. May 29 there was one egg and each of the next three days another 

egg was laid. June 2 a phoebe was on the nest all day. June 3-13, incuba¬ 

tion. June 14 one egg hatched and June 15 two more hatched. June 16 
there were four young and an egg (which had not been observed earlier). 
June 17 the fifth egg hatched. June 18-21 parents fed the young such 
flying insects as moths and small grasshoppers. By June 22 the young 
were still quite “fuzzy” and June 23 pin-feathers appeared on the wings. 
By June 25-26 the nest was “crowded.” June 27-28 the parents were kept 
very busy. The babies were “bottomless pits.” June 29 the young were 
fully feathered. June 30 they were sitting in a line on the ledge where 
the nest was built. By July 1 the nest was flattened; and the birds seemed 
ready to fly. The first one flew July 3 and all flew July 4. July 5' 1 
the garage was deserted. July 6 the young were back, roosting on things 
in the garage. July 7 the young were being fed by the parents. July 8 
they chased a Barn Swallow and took food from the swallow whose nest 
with two-day old young was across the garage. July 9 the birds were 
apparently frightened away by a tornado that struck at 3 a.m. For several 
weeks the Say’s Phoebes were seen in a grove near the house. 

The Say’s Phoebes have returned to the garage this year (1956) and 
Vincent is keeping records again. This is a fine example of bird observa¬ 
tion which could be followed by others .—Willetta Ltfieshen 
AURORA.—Last year (winter 1954-1955) my daughter, Janet, wanted to 
try some taxidermy. We decided to use Starlings and set a crude trap. 
They were rather easy to catch. We made a sort of cage to keep them 
alive until she was ready for them. We were surprised to find that the 
birds were not nearly as panic-stricken at the sight of people as we had 
expected. They did not beat their wings frantically as some birds do, 
but settled down almost immediately to try to find a way out. On the 
day after they had been captured one of the birds took food from our 
fingers. We took it from the cage and tied a string to its leg. After a 
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couple of dashes the bird settled down on the back of a chair and began 
tugging at the string on its leg. We tied the bird to the chair and left it. 
In a very short time it learned how far the string would let it go and 
would circle the chair back. Toward the end of the day the bird was fly¬ 
ing to us and would perch on fingers or heads. We removed the string 

and the bird was allowed to walk about. When the dog came into the 

room the Starling flew to the chair back. The fourth day it gave a few calls 
when it heard the Starlings outside and scolded the dog. The bird ate 
almost anything offered, but prefered fruit and suet to bread. It picked 
all the raisins from a slice of bread even turning it over to get those on 
the other side. Needless to say, this bird was never killed. Had it not 
been so messy, we might have been tempted to keep it. Without thinking 
of how the bird had become accustomed to the warmth of the house, we 

opened the door and let it fly away, but in a short time it was back 

walking around on the front porch and seemed to be quite cold. It was 
brought back into the house for the night. The next morning, which was 
sunny and bright, Janet took the bird into the park and set it free. 

Across the road from our house is a large cottonwood tree and every 
spring the Baltimore Orioles fight for the right to nest there. Have you 
ever seen two male Baltimore Orioles battling for a territory? They 
“forget” everything else. They come tumbling from the top of the tree and 
land fighting at our feet. Three years ago one of the males fell prey to 
a cat during one of these battles. Shortly after this we began to hear a 
plaintive two-noted whistle. Upon investigation we found that it was a fe¬ 
male Baltimore Oriole. Throughout the day we kept hearing this call and 
since I had never heard a female oriole that behaved in this manner 
before, I finally started watching her. Everytime the male flew, she gave 
this two-noted whistle and followed him. Then at last I saw that the male 
was following another female and paying no attention to the bird that 
was calling*. We decided that the lonely female must be the mate of the 
bird that had been killed. For over a week the bird called continually. It 
seemed to be the first sound that we heard in the morning and the last 
at night. At first we thought it was rather pretty, but after a while it 
became irritating like the constant squeaking of an old gate. One morn¬ 
ing we awoke and missed hearing the whistle. When we went outside we 
found the feathers of a female oriole on the front lawn and surmised that 
she, like her mate, had been caught by a cat. 

One afternoon I found three nests of Red-winged Blackbirds no more 
than a foot apart on Prairie Island. One nest held five young birds, an¬ 
other had four and the third was not quite complete. I watched the nests 
closely and never saw more than one male in that vicinity. He defended 
the nests and the females and displayed frequently, usually from a nearby 
fence post, but not once did I see him helping clean the nest or feed the 
young. A fifth egg was added to the second nest and in due time five young 
birds hatched, but the third female had only four eggs and young. 
Since our cabin is twenty-four miles from Aurora I was not able to watch 
the nests as I would have liked and was never fortunate enough to be 
present when any of the young birds left the nests. I did notice that the 
nests were kept clean. The females dropped refuse in the water. When 
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the young birds left, the nests were in excellent condition, hardly appear¬ 
ing used. I have found many other Redwing nests, but they were located 
singly or in colonies where there were several males. This was the only 
time that I was positive that there was only one male for three females. 

Nature built woodpeckers so they could eat clinging to the side of a 
tree and we have found that this is the way they prefer to eat. On a 
vacant lot next to our home my daughter, Janet, has put up a number 
of bird feeders. There is a thick growth of saplings and she has thinned 
them out, cutting the tops from some to make poles for waterers, feeders, 
etc. One tree was made into a suet pole by drilling a number of one inch 
holes at intervals and filling them with suet. Suet is placed at the other 
feeders in baskets, but the woodpeckers fight for the privilege of eating 
on the pole. Consequently the suet disappears first from the pole. One 
morning as we were watching the birds feeding we saw a female Hairy 
Woodpecker fly to the pole to feed. She climbed the pole, hitching her way 
around and peering into all the holes. Finding no suet, she flew to a 
nearby feeder and pulled a piece from the basket, carried it back to the 
pole and pounded it into a hole. She fed for a while, but before she had 
finished the suet she flew back to the basket for more suet which again 
was carried to the pole and pounded into a hole. A female Hairy Wood¬ 
pecker, which we think was the same bird, repeated this performance 
several times. 

These events began one day in May, 1952, when a pair of Robins 
built their nest in a low crotch in a poplar tree near our neighbor’s garage. 
One would have had to go far to find a stronger or better built nest. 
It soon became evident that our Robins were having trouble with a family 
of House Wrens that were occupying a house under the eaves of the 
garage. Shortly after the fourth egg was laid we found a puncture in one 
of the eggs and guessed that the culprit was a wren. In due time three 
birds hatched. When they were nearly feathered out we had a windstorm and 
a neighbor brought us another young Robin that they found on the lawn 
after the storm. The bird was just the same size as the three in the nest. 
We couldn’t see a pin-feathers difference. So we thought the parents might 
adopt another. After the old birds had dumped the stranger from the 
nest for the fourth time, my daughter took over the job of raising it. The 
three little Robins grew up and left the nest without further incident. 

One might think this is where the story ended, but this nest was to 
serve another family of birds. Some time later we were surprised to see a 
Brown Thrasher fly from the nest and start scolding. Upon investigation 
we found four young Brown Thrashers in the nest. The nest had been 
neatly relined, but the outside was unchanged. Earlier in the spring we 
had located three other Robin nests in osage orange trees and we investig¬ 
ated these, also. We were surprised to find that Brown Thrashers had 
moved into two of them. These nests were back in the thorns and we 
were unable to examine them closely to see if they had been altered. I 
have found nests of the Brown Thrasher every year since I was a small 
child, but this was the first time that I had found them using secondhand 
nests.— Mrs. Kermit S. Swanson 
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Reports of Nests, Nestlings and Fledglings 

1955 

McPherson County— Western Kingbirds, there were at least two sets 
of young out on the light wires at one time, and for more than a week 
the parents would feed them. They seemed to make each one wait its 
turn. Lark Sparrows, while the female was sitting on her nest the male 
sang from the top of the coal house or a fence post. The female fed 
her five young on the same light wire that held other kinds of young 
birds. Orchard Oriole, a male brought four young into the yard about 
the same time there were other young birds around. The orioles seemed 
to gather in a group and call or twitter. This was not a song, but calls 
on slightly different tones making a rather musical sound. They usually 
had their heads rather close together at this time. They were in the yard 
and trees several days. Barn Swallows, several nests in the barn. I did 
manage to watch them feed their young, though they wouldn’t feed when 
they knew I was near. The parents feed the young on the wing and are 
very quick about it. Each bird has to wait its turn. They are pretty well 
feathered out (more so than many other birds) when they leave the nest 
and seem able to fly quite well from the start. —Mrs. Oona Bassett 

Lincoln County—in the town of Hershey; Bronzed Grackles, several 
nests in cedars and Chinese elms. Robins, four or five nests, nestlings 
seen in May, June, July and August. Blue Jay, nest in cottonwood near 
a house, nestlings seen the last of June. Chickadee, fledglings seen the last 
of June. Yellow-shafted Flicker, nest in old cottonwood, fledglings seen 
in early May. Mourning Dove, nest in Chinese elm near a house, last 
nestling killed by lightning late in September. Baltimore Oriole, nest in 
the top of an elm. Starlings, nests under the city water tank. In the country 
near Hershey; Killdeer, young birds seen near a ditch in the middle of 
June. Upland Plover, fledglings seen in July. Crows, nests in old ash 
tree claim, June 5. Yellow-shafted Flicker, young seen “peeping” from a 
hole in an old cottonwood, May. Meadowlark, young were in a hay 
meadow in July. Bobolink, young were in hay meadows in July. Dickcissels, 
young were in hay meadows in July. 

Four years ago Black-crowned Night Herons came to the George Koch 
ranch about five miles southwest of Hershey and four miles northeast of 
the Sutherland Reservoir. The first year there were about a dozen nests. 
Each year they have multiplied until now there are well over 100. The 
rancher said he would not attempt to count them. 

The nests are located in a grove of Chinese elms just back of the 
barns and not over a city block from the dwelling house. In the summer 
of 1954, the Kochs decided that there was an over supply of young, or 
a shortage of food, as the young birds lined up on the corral and chicken- 
yard fences calling for food. Last summer one tried to build a nest in a 
tree by the house, and another near the chicken house. 

Due to the accumulation of refuse, the grove is becoming repulsive 
and the odor is strong in summer. Because of the increasing numbers, 
the Kochs are becoming apprehensive and would like to get rid of the 
herons, but find the birds won’t “scare” even by guns discharged in the 
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vicinity. The Kochs would certainly like an answer to their problem. When 
the herons leave in the fall, the crows roost in these trees.— Mrs. Bernardine 
(M. A.) Cox 

Douglas County— Bell's Vireo, for the third successive summer these 
birds have nested in our yard.— L. O. Horsky 

Excerpts From Letters To The Editors 

“I identified Tree Sparrows in a flock that strung out for nearly a 
half a mile along a milo field. There must have been several thousand 
birds! A Prairie Falcon and a Sparrow Hawk were following it. They flew 
from pole to pole along a power line. The Sparrow Hawk stayed at some 
distance from the falcon.”— Mrs. Bernardine Cox, Hershey 

“I want to report a Carolina Wren. We saw it three different days 
about December 2, 1955. We have two Tufted Titmice. These are the first 
I’ve seen around here.”— Marian Day, Superior 

“A friend described a ‘new sparrow’ and it was a Harris Sparrow. 
We had no birds at our feeding table, then a snow came (February) 
and for three days Cardinals, Harris Sparrows, Juncos and of course 
Chickadees were back in numbers.”— H. J. Allen, Cozad 

“My feeding window-shelf is a very busy place. The following birds 
come (November, 1955): White-crowned, White-throated, Gambel’s and 
Harris’s Sparrows; Cardinals, Chickadees, Juncos, Titmice, Brown Creep¬ 
ers, Ruby-crowned and Golden-crowned Kinglets; Downey and Hairy Wood¬ 
peckers, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Cedar Waxwings, Flickers, Goldfinches, 
Red-bellied Woodpeckers, Red-breasted and White-breasted Nuthatches.” 
—Susie Callaway, Fairbury 

“We have lived near a small city park in Aurora for 17 years, and 
during this time there has been a small flock of Crows roosting there every 
winter. About a mile and a half south of Aurora there is a large Crow 
roost. This spot happens to be one of my favorite birding places since there 
is a farm pond here that is hidden from the road, and in the spring and 
fall it is alive with migrating water fowl and shore birds. All my references 
term the Red-breasted Nuthatch as being shy, but I have found it far from 
it. It is one of the tamest birds at my feeders. It is never abundant (in 
1952 we had five) but one is usually there. These little birds will take 
food from our hands and seem to have no fear almost from their first visit 
in the fall. This year we first saw the Red-breasted Nuthatch at our feeders 
on November 6 and on November 10 he took food from the dish as I was 
filling the feeder. Since that time he has helped himself from the dish 
or pecked food from my fingers nearly everytime I replenish the supplies. 

“Mrs. John Berggren of Route 2, Aurora, reported two Whooping Cranes 
over the house about noon of Oct. 25. On Nov. 2, Mrs. L. G. Margritz who 
lives about six miles west of Aurora reported five Whooping Cranes flying 
over their place. She said that one appeared slightly smaller than the 
others and seemed to have a pinkish color. The birds were circling about 
‘objecting’ to crossing highway 34 which runs past their farm. The traffic 
was quite heavy and the birds appeared to be afraid to fly over it.”— Mrs. 
Kermit S. Swanson, Aurora 
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Meetings And Reports 

THE FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING.—The annual meeting was 
held in Kearney May 4-5, 1956, at the Fort Kearney Hotel. Dr. John C. 
W. Bliese was in charge of local arrangements. Members of Beta Beta 
Beta from the Nebraska State Teachers College of Kearney assisted. Many 
students from the college were in attendance as well as a fair number 
of regular members. 

The following papers were presented in the Friday sessions: 

Birds Through the Years—Miss Carrie Ludden, Kearney. 

Banding Reports—Carl E. Smith, Halsey; Mrs. John Lueshen, Wisner. 

Mourning Dove Banding—George Wiseman, Valentine. 

Nebraska Prairie Chickens—Yesterday, Today and Tommorow— 

John V. Beck, Lincoln. 

A Teacher Speaks—John C. W. Bliese, Kearney. 

Prairie Ecology—W. E. Bruner, Kearney. 

Current Trends in Ornithology—William F. Rapp, Jr., Crete. 

Adventuring With Birds—Mrs. Martha Conyers and her Junior Audu¬ 
bon Club, Kearney. 

Sandhill Cranes in Nebraska—W. E. Eigsti, Hastings. 

The dinner speaker was Dr. E. Raymond Hall, Director of the Museum 
of Natural History, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

BUSINESS MEETING.—William F. Rapp, Jr., reported on the Oc¬ 
casional Papers of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union. He explained that 
the first paper is nearly paid for and the second paper is to be released 
soon. (The announcement is on the back page of this issue.) 

Willetta Lueshen submitted the secretary’s report in which she stated 
168 letters had been written. Mary Lou Hanson gave the Custodian’s re¬ 
port, and Mrs. 0. W. Ritchey gave the Treasurer’s report. (The yearly 
report was given in the April issue of the Review.) 

The group expressed pleasure in receiving the monthly NOU NEWS 
sent to its members by the Editor, Doris Gates. 

The secretary read the report of the tellers, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd 
Seabury. Ballots from 98 persons were received and the following were 
elected to office: 

President—Henry Baumgarten, Lincoln 

Vice President—John C. W. Bliese, Kearney 

Secretary—Mrs. John Lueshen, Wisner 

Treasurer—Mrs. O. W. Ritchey, Hastings 

Custodian—Mary Louise Hanson, Lincoln 

Editor—Doris Gates, Chadron 

When the new president presided, appreciation was expressed by the 
group to William F. Rapp, Jr., retiring president. Mrs. Carl Franzen, on 
behalf of the Nature Lovers Club of Scottsbluff, invited the members to 
hold the 1957 meeting in Scottsbluff. (The dates have been set for May 
18-19.) Mary Ann Wake was appointed chairman of local arrangements. 

The secretary submitted the tellers report for Honorary Membership. 
Dr. R. Allyn Moser was elected. The group voted to issue membership 
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cards each year and Bud Pritchard was appointed chairman of the com¬ 
mittee to design such a card. 

ANNUAL FIELD DAY, 1956.—In spite of a cold and misty morning a 
list of 123 kinds of birds was compiled. The group started about 6:15 after 
having breakfast at the college cafeteria. Following is a list of the birds 
reported: Eared Grebe, Pied-billed Grebe, Double-crested Cormorant, Great 
Blue Heron, Green Heron, Black-crowned Night Heron, American Bittern, 
Canada Goose, Mallard, Pintail, Green-winged Teal, Blue-winged Teal, 
Gadwall, Baldpate, Shoveller, Redhead, Canvas-back, Lesser Scaup, Buffle- 
head, Ruddy Duck, American Merganser, Sharp-shinned Hawk, Cooper’s 
Hawk, Marsh Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, Bob-white, Pheasant, Coot, Semipal- 
mated Plover, Killdeer, Wilson’s Snipe, Upland Plover, Spotted Sandpiper, 
Willet, Greater Yellow-legs, Lesser Yellow-legs, Pectoral Sandpiper, Baird’s 
Sandpiper, Least Sandpiper, Semipalmated Sandpiper, Avocet, Wilson’s Phala- 
rope, Ring-billed Gull, Franklin’s Gull, Forester’s Tern, Black Tern, Mourning 
Dove, Horned Owl, Chimney Swift, Kingfisher, Flicker, Red-shafted 
Flicker, Red-headed Woodpecker, Hairy Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, 
Eastern Kingbird, Western Kingbird, Crested Flycatcher, Eastern Phoebe, 
Least Flycatcher, Horned Lark, Tree Swallow, Bank Swallow, Rough¬ 
winged Swallow, Barn Swallow, Cliff Swallow, Purple Martin, Blue Jay, 
Crow, Chickadee, White-breasted Nuthatch, House Wren, Mockingbird, 
Catbird, Brown Thrasher, Robin, Olive-backed Thrush, Gray-cheeked Thrush, 
Eastern Bluebird, Migrant Shrike, Starling, Warbling Vireo, Black and 
White Warbler, Worm-eating Warbler, Orange-crowned Warbler, Yellow 
Warbler, Myrtle Warbler, Western Palm Warbler, Ovenbird, Water Thrush, 
Yellow-throat, Chat, Wilson’s Warbler, Redstart, English Sparrow, East¬ 

ern Meadowlark, Western Meadowlark, Yellow-headed Blackbird, Redwing, 
Orchard Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, Brewer’s Blackbird, Bronzed Grackle, Cow- 
bird, Cardinal, Rocky Mountain Grosbeak, Blue Grosbeak, Dickcissel, Even¬ 
ing Grosbeak, Pine Siskin, Goldfinch, Red-eyed Towhee, Arctic Towhee, 

Savannah Sparrow, Vesper Sparrow, Lark Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow, 

Clay-colored Sparrow, Field Sparrow, Harris’s Sparrow, White-crowned 

Sparrow, Lincoln’s Sparrow, and Song Sparrow. 


ERROR 


A Nebraska Record of the California Gull proves to be Erroneous. —In 
the Nebraska Bird Review (1[3]: 61, July, 1933) I reported an immature 
specimen of gull taken at Lincoln, Nebraska, as a California Gull. The 
identification was confirmed by the late Myron H. Swenk. Since becoming 
familiar with this species in the northwest I reexamined this specimen 
(No. 492 in my collection) and became skeptical of its identity. Dr. Frank 
A. Pitelka of the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology and Mr. Bernard Bernstein 
of the U. S. National Museum have examined this bird and there seems to be 
no doubt that it is a Herring Gull ( Larus argentatus smithsonianus ).— 
George E. Hudson, Department of Zoology, State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Washington. 
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Mrs. Jane B. Swenk 

1886 - 1954 

The death of Mrs. Jane B. Swenk, July 29, 1954, brought to a close a 
long career of service to the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union, a distinct 
loss to the organization. 

Mrs. Swenk was born at LaGrange, Indiana, in 1886. She came to 
Lincoln at the age of two and remained a resident of that city until the 
time of her death. She became a member of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ 
Union in a joint membership with her husband, Prof. Myron H. Swenk in 
1900. The memberships were separated in 1932 and she carried a member¬ 
ship in her own name through the remainder of her life, the last three 
years of which was a life membership. 

She very successfully carried out the strenuous duties of Correspond¬ 
ing Secretary for five years, 1942-1946, then served as Vice-President in 
1947 and 1948. Her service to the organization also included many com¬ 
mittee assignments. 

An outstanding accomplishment was her collaboration with F. W. 
Haecker and R. Allyn Moser in compiling and publishing a Check-list of 
the Birds of Nebraska in 1945. 

Mrs. Swenk’s efficient service and her ever cheerful attitude was a 
pleasure and an encouragement to all who came in contact with her.— E.W.G. 


Book Reviews 

AN INTRODUCTION TO NATURE. John Kieran. Hanover House, 
Garden City, New York, 1955: 223 pp. $6.00. 

Three books are included in this one volume—An Introduction to Birds, 
An Introduction to Wild Flowers, and An Introduction to Trees. The three 
books individually are also in print. As the title states, it is an introduction. 
Most of the birds, many of the flowers and fewer of the trees occur in 
Nebraska. The illustrations (by Don Eckelberry, Tabea Hoffmann and 
Michael H. Bevans) are good and the descriptions are informative and 
simple. Historical notes, comments or poems by well known writers, use 
of plants for food and medicine add much. Scientific names are given for 
the plants but not for the birds. This book would add much to a general 
library.—DG 

LOUISIANA BIRDS. George H. Lowery, Jr. Louisiana State University 
Press, Baton Rouge, 1955: 556 pp. $5.00. 

The first 98 pages are devoted to such things as feather areas, bone 
structure, migration, attracting birds, conservation, etc. These things are 
generally omitted, and yet are important. Since the book deals with Louisi¬ 
ana birds, its topics are local such as weather, associations, and collections 
at the University Museum. Illustrations are excellent. They are mostly paint¬ 
ings and line drawings by Robert E. Tucker; and there are many photo¬ 
graphs. The families are discussed and illustrated from Loons to Finches. 
This would be a fine reference book for the library.—DG 
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THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL COOPERATIVE 
SPRING MIGRATION AND OCCURRENCE 
REPORT 

Reports from 26 counties listed 274 species and subspecies of birds this 
year. Four counties are new. These are Box Butte, Brown, Buffalo and Sher¬ 
idan. Others are to be highly commended for their years of contributing to this 
report. Adams (Hastings) has a record of 32 reports in 32 years. Both Lan¬ 
caster (Lincoln) and Douglas (Omaha) have contributed 28 years; and Logan 
(Stapleton), 22 years. These are enviable records. 

The editors are often greatly puzzled as to whether some records should 
be used. A bird designated by bird students as being found only in certain 
areas will often be found outside those areas, and the reporter must be very 
careful of his identification. Further, a rare bird is probably not as important 
as the more common ones. However, if a bird is increasing its range, first 
records are at least interesting. 

Dates of first observance are sometimes far removed from arrival dates. 
Birds that are permanent residents in the state—and probably all over the 
state—are recorded anywhere from January 1 to May 15. Thus, the date may 
mean little, but the occurrence record is worth something. Some birds are re¬ 
ported too early as for example the insectivorous ones. A few of the early 
records this year were substantiated with a short explanation and it seems 
reasonable to accept these records. In some other cases, dates given are with¬ 
in a few days of one another and these are probably significant. Anyone use^ 
ing these reports would have to do a great deal of interpreting. 

Bird students of long standing agree that some closely related species and 
subspecies cannot be distinguished in the field. Therefore, it may be safer to 
report just a species. For example, Flickers appear in some individuals to be 
definitely Yellow-shafted and others appear definitely Red-shafted. Yet there 
are so many that aren’t either, and if one travels east or west, he will find 
that those in Nebraska are somewhere between the extremes. Therefore, it 
seems wise to lump these two under the simple name of Flicker. The same is 
true of the Arctic and Red-eyed Towhees. They are separated largely on the 
degree of spotting. Who is to tell where the dividing line is? Thus, these two 
also have been lumped under Rufous-sided Towhee. 

Shrikes are difficult, also. Generally speaking, the winter Shrike should 
be the Northern of which the Northwestern is a subspecies, and the Logger- 
head should be a summer resident. Yet according to the reports both occur at 
both times. This is entirely possible. However, one wonders if they are cor¬ 
rectly identified. Shrikes are different from Flickers and Towhees in that they 
belong to different genera. 

Trying to separate Robins into Western and Eastern forms is practically 
impossible since even the Western form usually has a small amount of white 
op the tip of the outer tail feathers. Meadowlarks can hardly be separated un¬ 
less they sing. Are these dates based on sight or song? Horned Larks can be 
separated by those persons who have spent considerable time studying them, 
but for the usual observer, simply Horned Lark might be the best solution. 

Juncos should be left to the experts. When subspecies are divided by com- 
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parative lengths—in fractions of an inch—of mandibles, wings, tails, and tib- 
ias, it is probably better to consider them under more general terms. The migra¬ 
tion report should speak of Oregon Junco, not Montana. The Pink-sided Junco 
is a subspecies of the Oregon many of which have “pink sides.” The White¬ 
winged Junco is nearly confined to the Black Hills of South Dakota and mi¬ 
grates west and south so there is little chance of its occurring in Nebraska, 
but not impossible. According to Alden H. Miller in Speciation in the Avian 
Genus Junco, 1941, about 3% of the Slate-colored Juncos have white in the 
wing and might be confused with the White-winged. Peterson, in his Eastern 
Guide, states that most of the White-winged Juncos reported (outside their 
area) are “aberrant Slate-colored Juncos.” Therefore, it seems plausible that 
in Nebraska, reporters should confine their Juncos to Slate-colored and 
Oregon. 

No doubt the same cautions should be applied to some of the warblers and 
sparrows, but this reporter is not qualified to comment on these groups. 

In the 1956 migration reports numbers of species and subspecies varied 
from 34 to 207. There were 15 counties reporting 107 or more birds. It seems 
possible these reports are fairly thorough and might contribute more to our 
general knowledge than those having less. However, it should be stated that 
a large number is not the most important consideration. Accuracy is most im¬ 
portant. 

Some of the reporting members sent comments concerning the birds listed, 
and some explained the territory included in their reports. In order to conserve 
space, only the reporting member is listed. In some cases, several members 
from an area reported, and their names are given. 

1. Adams—148 species; Hastings: Burton Nelson. 

2. Antelope—172 species; Plainview: Mrs. George Seabury. 

3. Boyd—52 species; Spencer: Glyde H. Fisher. 

4. Box Butte—66 species; Alliance: Mr. and Mrs. John Mathisen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mathisen traveled a great deal in the panhandle of Nebraska 
and kept records for several counties. Their dates have also been used in 
Dawes, Scotts Bluff and Sheridan. 

6. Brown—51 species; Long Pine: Mrs. George Mills. 

7. Buffalo—170 species; Kearney: John C. W. Bliese. Kearney is so 
close to the Platte River, which is the county line, that a good number of ob¬ 
servations were made south of the river in either Kearney or Phelps Counties. 
However, these observations were never more than one mile from the Buffalo 
line. Many of these dates were taken during the annual field trip of the Ne¬ 
braska Ornithologists’ Union, May 5. Mildred Hansen and her students 
also contributed to this report. 

8. Cass—107 species; Plattsmouth: Mrs. Lorene Heineman. 

9. Cherry—172 species; Elsmere: Mrs. Donald Held. Valentine National 
Wildlife Refuge: George Wiseman. The Purple Martin, Red-breasted Nuthatch, 
and Redpoll are new records for the refuge. A Mockingbird very likely over¬ 
wintered here. 

10. Cuming—34 species; Wisner: Mrs. John Lueshen. 

11. Dawes—136 species; Chadron: Doris Gates. 

12. Dawson—116 species; Lexington: Ray S. Wycoff. Cozad: Mr. and 
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Mrs. Harry B. Allen. 

13. Douglas and Sarpy—192 species; Omaha and South Omaha; Mrs. 
Mary L. Perkins. 

14. Gage—90 species; Beatrice: Miss Vera Anderson. Blue Springs: Mrs. 
Florence Patton. 

15. Hamilton—159 species; Aurora: Mrs. Kermit Swanson. 

16. Keith—169 species; Brule: Harold Benckeser and Clarence Huntley. 

17. Keya Paha—65 species; Springview: Mrs. E. C. Logan. 

18. Lancaster—207 species; Lincoln: Henry E. Baumgarten, Mrs. Harold 
Whitmus, Don Williams, C. G. Pritchard, and Mrs. George Spidel. Mrs. Whit- 
mus writes: “An unusual occurrence on this report is the Chimney Swift 
(March 20) and the Western Kingbird (April 8). To add to this, an Eastern 
Kingbird was reported on April 1. Unusually early for these birds, but on 
April 1 the front of our car and windshield were plastered with insects as we 
drove to and from Memphis Lake and Louisville.” 

19. Logan—138 species; Stapleton: Earl W. Glandon. 

20. Nemaha—74 species; Peru: Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Gates. 

21. Platte—151 species; Cloumbus: Mrs. Kate L. Armstrong. 

22. Saline—-83 species; Crete: Mr. and Mrs. William F. Rapp, Jr. 

23. Scotts Bluff—142 species; Scottsbluff and Gering: Mrs. M. A. J. 
Olson. 

24. Sheridan—78 species; Rushville: Mrs. Ruth M. Jackson. 

25. Thayer—151 species; Alexandria: Warren J. Chase. This list includes 
Alexandria State Lakes and vicinity in the edge of Jefferson County. 

26. Webster—108 species; Bladen: Harold Turner. 

LOONS 

COMMON LOON, Antelope (Apr. 29), Lancaster (Apr. 8), Scotts Bluff 
(May 6), Thayer (May 20). 

GREBES 

HORNED GREBE, Adams (May 12), Antelope (Apr. 29), Cherry (May 16), 
Douglas (Apr. 29), Keith (Apr. 29), Lancaster (May 5), Platte (May 6), 
Scotts Bluff (May 12), Sheridan (Apr. 4). EARED GREBE, Antelope (Apr. 
29), Buffalo (May 5), Cherry (Apr. 22), Dawes (May 2), Dawson (Mar. 27), 
Douglas (Apr. 29), Lancaster (Mar. 31), Logan (May 2), Platte (May 4), 
Scotts Bluff (Apr. 22), Theyer (May 6). WESTERN GREBE, Cherry (May 
18), Dawes (May 7), Keith (May 8), Scotts Bluff (Apr. 22). PIED-BILLED 
GREBE, Adams (Apr. 19), Antelope (Apr. 6), Buffalo (Apr. 15), Cherry 
(Mar. 30), Dawson (Mar. 22), Douglas (Apr. 8), Gage (May 7), Hamilton 
(Apr. 25), Keith (Apr. 22), Lancaster (Mar. 25), Logan (Apr. 1), Platte 
(Apr. 21), Scotts Bluff (May 5), Thayer (Mar. 12). 

PELICANS 

WHITE PELICAN, Cass (Apr. 21), Cherry (Mar. 31), Douglas (Apr. 26), 
Keith (May 20), Lancaster (Mar. 31), Nehama (Mar. 8), Platte (May 2), 
Scotts Bluff (Apr. 14). BROWN PELICAN, Keya Paha (May 26). 

CORMORANTS 

DOUBLE-CRESTED CORMORANT, Adams (Apr. 22), Antelope (Apr. 29), 
Brown (June 25), Buffalo (Apr. 13), Cherry (Mar. 30), Dawes (Apr. 26), 
Douglas (Apr. 4), Keith (May 16), Lancaster (Apr. 8), Logan (June 26), 
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Platte (May 24), Saline (May 6), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 20), Thayer (Apr. 22). 
HERONS and BITTERNS 

GREAT BLUE HERON, Adams (Apr. 19), Antelope (Apr. 15), Brown (June 
10), Buffalo (Apr. 10), Cass (Mar. 27), Cherry (Mar. 20), Dawes (Apr. 1), 
Douglas (Mar. 30), Gage (Apr. 22), Hamilton (Apr. 19), Keith (Apr. 1), 
Keya Paha (Apr. 2), Lancaster (Apr. 19), Logan (Mar. 22), Nemaha (Apr. 
10), Platte (Apr. 21), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 20), Thayer (May 8), Webster (May 
5). AMERICAN EGRET, Cherry (May 7), Douglas (May 5), Platte (May 1), 
Thayer (May 22). SNOWY EGRET, Dawes (May 6), Scotts Bluff (June 10). 
LITTLE BLUE HERON, Dawson (May 24), Keith (May 16), Platte (May 
15). EASTERN GREEN HERON, Adams (May 12), Antelope (Apr. 29), 
Buffalo (May 5), Cass (June 5), Douglas (May 5), Gage (Apr. 22), Hamilton 
(Apr. 29), Lancaster (May 6), Platte (May 5), Saline (May 6), Thayer (May 
13). BLACK-CROWED NIGHT HERON, Adams (Apr. 19), Bluffalo (May 
5), Cherry (Apr. 20), Dawes (May 17), Keith (Apr. 22), Lancaster (May 2), 
Logan (May 10), Platte (May 7), Scotts Bluff (June 10), Sheridan (May 2), 
Thayer (Apr. 29). YELLOW-CROWNED NIGHT HERON, Adams (May 12), 
Antelope (May 6). AMERICAN BITTERN, Adams (May 12), Antelope (Apr. 
22), Brown (May 14), Buffalo (May 5), Cherry (May 2), Hamilton (May 5), 
Lancaster (Apr. 8), Logan (May 9), Platte (May 20), Scotts Bluff (Apr. 1), 
Thayer (May 7). LEAST BITTERN, Buffalo (May 19). 

SWANS, GEESE and DUCKS 

CANADA GOOSE, Adams (Feb. 23), Antelope (Mar. 25), Boyd (Mar. 15), 
Brown (Mar. 30), Buffalo (Feb. 12), Cass (Mar. 30), Cherry (Jan. 1), Cum¬ 
ing (Jan. 5), Dawson (Mar. 9), Douglas (Mar. 4), Gage (Mar. 6), Hamilton 
(Jan. 1), Keith (Feb. 5), Lancaster (Feb. 29), Logan (Mar. 4), Platte (Mar. 

21) , Sheridan (Mar. 22), Thayer (Feb. 25), Webster (Feb. 5). WHITE- 
FRONTED GOOSE, Adams (Mar. 1), Buffalo (Mar. 2), Cherry (Mar. 15), 
Dawson (Mar. 9), Douglas (Mar. 10), Lancaster (Feb. 29), Platte (Mar. 21), 
Thayer (Feb. 25), Webster (Mar. 1). LESSER SNOW GOOSE, Adams (Mar. 
1), Antelope (Mar. 25), Box Butte (Apr. 14), Buffalo (Mar. 2), Cass (Mar. 
18), Dawes (Apr. 24), Dawson (Mar. 9), Douglas (Mar. 4), Gage (Mar. 26), 
Hamilton (Apr. 1), Keith (Mar. 17), Lancaster (Feb. 29), Logan (Apr. 8), 
Nemaha (Mar. 8), Platte (Mar. 19), Scotts Bluff (Apr. 14), Sheridan (Mar. 

22) , Thayer (Feb. 25). BLUE GOOSE, Adams (Mar. 1), Antelope (Mar. 25), 
Box Butte (Apr. 14), Buffalo (Mar. 2), Douglas (Mar. 4), Gage (Mar. 26), 
Hamilton (Apr. 1), Lancaster (Mar 10), Nemaha (Mar. 8), Platte (Mar. 18), 
Saline (Feb. 20), Thayer (Mar. 22). MALLARD, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope 
(Feb. 25), Boyd (Mar. 5), Brown (May 8), Buffalo (Jan. 14), Cass (Mar. 
26), Cherry (Jan. 1), Dawes (Mar. 22), Dawson (Jan. 13), Douglas (Mar. 4), 
Gage (Mar. 18), Hamilton (Jan. 29), Keith (Jan. 1), Lancaster (Jan 1), 
Logan (Feb. 26), Platte (Mar. 18), Scotts Bluff (Feb. 2), Sheridan (Apr. 
22), Thayer (Jan. 1), Webster (Feb. 29). BLACK DUCK, Thayer (Mar. 4). 
PINTAIL, Adams (Feb. 24), Antelope (Mar. 4), Box Butte (Mar. 31), Boyd 
(Apr. 5), Brown (May 8), Buffalo (Feb. 26), Cass (Mar. 30), Cherry (Mar. 
4), Dawes (Apr. 12), Dawson (Mar. 1), Douglas (Mar. 4), Gage (Apr. 29), 
Hamilton (Mar. 2), Keith (Feb. 23), Lancaster (Feb. 25), Logan (Mar. 4), 
Platte (Mar. 18), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 18), Sheridan (Apr. 18), Thayer (Feb. 
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25), Webster (Feb. 22). GREEN-WINGED TEAL, Adams (Mar. 5), Antelope 
(Mar. 4), Box Butte (Mar. 31), Brown (May 8), Buffalo (Mar. 18), Cherry 
(Mar. 17), Dawes (Mar. 22), Dawson (Mar. 18), Douglas (Apr. 8), Hamilton 
(Mar. 11), Keith (Mar. 17), Lancaster (Feb. 29), Logan (Mar. 20), Platte 
(Mar. 21), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 18), Thayer (Feb. 29). BLUE-WINGED 
TEAL, Adams (Mar. 1), Antelope (Apr. 12), Boyd (May 4), Brown (May 8), 
Buffalo (Apr. 5), Cass (Apr. 1), Cherry (Mar. 31), Dawes (May 3), Dawson 
(Mar. 27), Douglas (Apr. 1), Gage (Apr. 8), Hamilton (Mar. 24), Keith 
(Apr. 15), Lancaster (Mar. 15), Logan (Apr. 1), Nemaha (Apr. 10), Platte 
Mar. 24), Salne (May 13), Scotts Bluff (May 5), Sheridan (Apr. 4), Thayer 
(Mar. 12). CINNAMON TEAL, Adams (Feb. 24), Keith (Apr. 15), Sheridan 
(May 4). GADWALL, Antelope (Mar. 24), Brown (May 8), Buffalo (Mar. 4), 
Cherry (Mar. 19), Dawson (Mar. 27), Douglas (Apr. 4), Hamilton (Mar. 13), 
Keith (Mar. 3), Lancaster (Mar. 11), Logan (Mar. 25), Platte (Mar. 21), 
Scotts Bluff (Mar. 23), Thayer (Mar. 12). BALDPATE, Adams (Mar. 1), 
Antelope (Feb. 25), Brown (May 8), Buffalo (Mar. 4), Cherry (Mar. 19), 
Dawes (Apr. 12), Dawson (Mar. 9), Douglas (Mar. 23), Gage (Apr. 29), 
Hamilton (Apr. 14), Keith (Mar. 25), Lancaster (Mar. 17), Logan (Mar. 23), 
Platte (Mar. 27), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 23), Sheridan (Mar. 24), Thayer (Feb. 

29) . SHOVELLER, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (Mar. 22), Box Butte (Mar. 
31), Brown (May 8), Buffalo (Mar. 4), Cass (Apr. 18), Cherry (Mar. 19), 
Dawson (Mar. 22), Douglas (Mar. 4), Gage (Mar. 18), Hamilton (Mar. 24), 
Keith (Mar. 17), Lancaster (Mar. 4), Logan (Mar. 20), Platte (Apr. 21), 
Scotts Bluff (Mar. 23), Thayer (Mar. 12). WOOD DUCK, Douglas (Apr. 8), 
Gage ''May 29), Scotts Bluff (May 5). REDHEAD, Adams (Mar. 1), Ante¬ 
lope (Mar. 25), Brown (May 8), Buffalo (Mar. 3), Cass (Mar. 18), Cherry 
(Mar. 8), Dawes (Apr. 12), Dawson (Mar. 9), Douglas (Mar. 4), Ham¬ 
ilton (Mar. 11), Keith (Mar. 3), Lancaster (Feb. 29), Logan (Mar. 4), Platte 
(Apr. 25), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 18), Thayer (Feb. 29). RING-NECKED DUCK, 
Adams (Apr. 20), Antelope (Mar. 29), Buffalo (Mar. 10), Cass (Mar. 18), 
Cherry ('Mar. 29), Douglas (Mar. 4), Keith (Mar. 17), Lancaster (Mar. 19), 
Logan (Apr. 8), Platte (Apr. 21), Thayer (Mar. 12). CANVAS-BACK, 
Adams (Mar. 1), Antelope (Mar. 20), Buffalo (Mar. 18), Cherry (Mar. 8), 
Douglas (Mar. 4), Hamilton (Apr. 29), Lancaster (Mar. 22), Logan (Mar. 
?3L Platte <Mar. 18), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 18L Thayer (Mar.) GREATER 
SCAUP, Cherry (Mar. 20), Scotts Bluff (May 18). LESSER SCAUP, Adams 
(Mar. 1), Antelope (Mar. 20), Buffalo (Mar. 4), Cass (Mar. 19), Cherry 
(Mar. 14), Dawes (Apr. 12), Dawson (Mar. 9), Douglas (Mar. 11), Hamilton 
(Mar. 13), Keith (Mar. 17), Lancaster (Mar. 12), Logan (Mar. 25), Platte 
(Apr. 21), Saline (May 6), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 18), Thayer (Feb. 29). 
AMERICAN GOLDEN-EYE, Cherry (Jan. 15), Douglas (Mar. 11), Keith 
(Jan. 1), Lancaster (Mar. 17), Thayer (May 14). BUFFLE-HEAD, Antelope 
(Mar. 29), Buffalo (Mar. 25), Cass (Apr. 1), Cherry (Mar. 7), Douglas 
(Apr. 4), Keith (Jan. 1), Lancaster (Mar. 30), Logan (Mar. 20), Platte (Mar. 
25), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 18), Sheridan (Apr. 4), Thayer (Mar. 4). RUDDY 
DUCK, Adams (Apr. 25), Antelope (Apr. 12), Buffalo (Apr. 8), Cherry (Mar. 

30) , Dawes (Apr. 26), Dawson (Mar. 18), Douglas (Mar. 30), Gage (Apr. 4), 
Hamilton (Mar. 31), Keith (Apr, 5), Lancaster (Mar. 26), Logan (Apr. 1), 
Platte (Mar. 25), Scotts Bluff (May 6), Sheridan (Apr. 4), Thayer (Mar. 
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18). HOODED MERGANSER, Cherry (Apr. 20), Douglas (Mar. 11), Gage 
(Mar. 18). AMERICAN MERGANSER, Adams (Jan. 5), Antelope (Feb. 3), 
Buffalo (Mar. 9), Cass (Mar. 30), Cherry (Jan. 12), Dawes (Apr. 1), Dawson 
(Jan. 13), Douglas (Mar. 4), Hamilton (Mar. 11), Keith (Jan. 1), Lancaster 
(Apr. 8), Logan (Mar. 25), Platte (Mar. 24), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 15), Thayer 
(Feb. 26). RED-BREASTED MERGANSER, Adams (Feb. 29), Douglas 
(Apr. 4). 


VULTURES and HAWKS 

WESTERN TURKEY VULTURE, Brown (June 9), Cherry (Mar. 9), Dawes 
(Apr. 21), Douglas (Apr. 14) Gage (Apr. 22), Keith (Apr. 18), Keya Paha 
(May 26), Logan (May 10), Nemaha (May 12). GOSHAWK, Cherry (Feb. 
25), Hamilton (Apr. 27). SHARP-SHINNED HAWK, Adams (Jan. 2), 
Antelope (Jan. 20), Buffalo (May 5), Cherry (Mar. 25), Dawes (Apr. 22), 
Douglas (May 5), Keith (Mar. 3), Lancaster (Jan. 1), Logan (May 10), 
Scotts Bluff (Feb. 4), Thayer (Mar. 25). COOPER’S HAWK, Adams (Jan. 

I) , Antelope (Jan. 15), Boyd (May 25), Buffalo (Mar. 10), Cherry (Jan.,3), 
Douglas (Mar. 3), Gage (Apr. 18), Hamilton (May 12), Keith (Mar. 3), 
Lancaster (Jan. 1), Scotts Bluff (May 5), Thayer (Mar. 28). RED-TAILED 
HAWK, Adams (May 12), Antelope (Mar. 4), Boyd (Mar. 4), Brown (June 

9) , Buffalo (Jan. 8), Cass (Jan. 5), Cherry (Feb. 26), Dawes (Jan. 2), Doug¬ 
las (Jan. 2), Gage (Mar. 15), Hamilton (Feb. 26), Keith (Jan. 8), Lancaster 
(Jan. 1), Nemaha (Jan. 10), Platte (Apr. 16), Saline (Jan. 2), Scotts Bluff 
(Feb. 4), Thayer (Jan. 9), Webster (Mar. 19). KRIDER’S RED-TAILED 
HAWK, Lancaster (Feb. 25). HARLAN’S HAWK, Lancaster (Feb. 26). 
NORTHERN RED-SHOULDERED HAWK, Douglas (Jan. 6), Hamilton 
(Apr. 28), Keith (May 17), Lancaster (Mar. 22). BROAD-WINGED HAWK, 
Antelope (Apr. 29), Box Butte (Apr. 30), Buffalo (Apr. 5), Douglas (Apr. 8). 
SWAINSON’S HAWK, Adams (May 12), Antelope (Apr. 3), Box Butte (Mar. 

II) , Buffalo (Apr. 7), Cherry (Apr. 15), Dawson (Apr. 15), Hamlton (Apr. 
29), Keith (Apr. 19), Lancaster (Apr. 8), Logan (Apr. 29), Platte (May 16), 
Saline (May 6), Thayer (Apr. 2), Webster (Apr. 5). AMERICAN ROUGH¬ 
LEGGED HAWK, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (Jan. 1), Box Butte (Mar. 10), 
Buffalo (Mar. 22), Cherry (Jan. 1), Dawes (Feb. 6), Douglas (Apr. 29), 
Gage (Mar. 9), Hamilton (June 26), Keith (Jan. 13), Keya Paha (Apr. 27), 
Lancaster (Jan. 1), Logan (Jan. 3), Nemaha (Feb. 21), Saline (Jan. 2), 
Scotts Bluff (Mar. 23), Thayer (Jan. 1), Webster (Jan. 3). FERRUGINOUS 
ROUGH-LEGGED HAWK, Adams (Jan. 2), Cherry (Mar. 12), Keith (Jan. 
25), Logan (Jan. 7), Nemaha (Jan. 12), Webster (Mar. 12). GOLDEN 
EAGLE, Adams (Jan. 1), Buffalo (Mar. 3), Cherry (Jan. 1), Dawes (Jan; 
7), Keith (Apr. 6), Logan (Feb. 10), Saline (Jan. 29), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 1). 
BALD EAGLE, Buffalo (Mar. 9), Cherry (Jan. 1), Dawson (Jan. 13), 
Douglas (Mar. 11), Gage (Mar. 18), Keith (Jan. 1), Webster (Jan. 13). 
MARSH HAWK, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (Mar. 13), Box Butte (Mar. 

10) , Brown (June 29), Buffalo (Jan. 8), Cherry (Jan. 9), Dawson (Apr. 8), 
Douglas (Mar. 27), Gage (Jan. 1), Hamilton (Jan. 2), Keith (Jan. 1), Keya 
Paha (Apr. 1), Lancaster (Jan. 1), Logan (Jan. 7), Nemaha (Jan. 27), 
Platte (Apr. 2), Saline (Jan. 2), Scotts Bluff (Feb. 12), Thayer (Feb. 16), 
Webster (Jan. 1). OSPREY, Antelope (Apr. 29), Cherry (May 6), Dawes 
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(May 3), Douglas (Apr. 25), Scotts Bluff (Apr. 22), Thayer (Apr. 29), 
PRAIRIE FALCON, Adams (Jan. 2), Cherry (Jan. 16), Dawes (Apr. 19), 
Keith (Feb. 7), Logan (Jan. 4), Scotts Bluff (May 12), Thayer (Feb. 6), 
Webster (Mar. 8). DUCK HAWK, Antelope (Apr. 28), Brown (June 29), 
Cherry (Mar. 5), Keith (Apr. 29), Lancaster (Jan. 1), Platte (Apr. 26), 
Sheridan (May 2), Webster (May 13). PIGEON HAWK, Brown (June 29), 
Cass (May 6), Cherry ^Mar. 24) ; Dawson (Apr. 15’, Keith (Apr. 1), Logan 
(Feb. 9), Platte (Apr. 26), Scotts Bluff (May 12), Sheridan (Mar. 31). 
SPARROW HAWK, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (Mar. 7), Box Butte (Mar. 
31), Boyd (Jan. 2), Brown (June 9), Buffalo (Jan. 8), Cass (June 2), Cherry 
(Mar. 9), Dawes (Mar. 23), Dawson (Jan. 4), Douglas (Jan. 2), Gage (Feb. 
12), Hamilton (Jan. 2), Keith (Feb. 21), Keya Paha (Apr. 1), Lancaster 
(Jan. 1), Logan (Feb. 26), Nemaha (Feb. 13), Platte (Mar: 12), Saline (Jan. 
7), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 2), Sheridan (Jan. 29), Thayer (Jan. 6), Webster (Jan. 

15) . 

GALLINACEOUS BIRDS 

RUFFED GROUSE, Boyd (Jan. 25). GREATER PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 
Antelope (Jan. 20), Cherry (Jan. 1), Logan (Jan. 4), Thayer (May 27). 
SHARP-TAILED GROUSE, Box Butte (Apr. 1), Brown (May 14), Cherry 
(Jan. 1), Dawes (Apr. 14), Keya Paha (Jan. 11), Sheridan (Jan. 5). 
BOB-WHITE, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (May 5), Boyd (Jan. 5), Buffalo 
(Jan. 2), Cass (June 5), Cherry (Jan. 1), Dawson (Jan. 1), Douglas (Mar. 
14), Gage (Apr. 18), Hamilton (Jan. 29), Keith (Jan. 29), Lancaster (Apr. 1), 
Nemaha (May 11), Platte (May 5), Saline (Jan. 28), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 

3) , Thayer (Jan. 2), Webster (Jan. 10). PHEASANT, Adams (Jan. 1), Ante¬ 
lope (Jan. 1), Box Butte (Mar. 31), Boyd (Jan. 4), Buffalo (Jan. 2), Cherry 
(Jan. 1), Dawes (Jan. 7), Dawson (Jan. 1), Douglas (Jan. 1), Gage (Mar. 

4) , Hamilton (Jan. 2), Keith (Jan. 12), Keya Paha (Jan. 11), Lancaster 
(Jan. 1), Logan (Jan. 4), Nemaha (Apr. 12), Platte (Mar. 18), Saline 
(May 20), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 1), Sheridan (Jan. 3), Thayer (Jan. 1), 
Webster (Jan. 1). 

CRANES 

SANDHILL CRANE, Adams (Feb. 17), Box Butte (Apr. 14), Boyd (Apr. 
6), Brown (May 5), Buffalo (Feb. 26), Cherry (Mar. 30), Dawson (Feb. 28), 
Hamilton (Feb. 29), Keith (Apr. 19), Keya Paha (Apr. 1), Lancaster (Mar. 
1), Logan (Mar. 15), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 21), Thayer (Apr. 22), Webster 
(Feb. 26). 

RAILS, GALLINULES and COOTS 

VIRGINIA RAIL, Antelope (May 6), Buffalo (May 19), Cherry (May 24). 
SORA, Adams (May 12), Antelope (May 5), Buffalo (May 6), Cherry (May 

16) , Gage (May 7), Hamilton (May 18), Thayer (Apr. 29). COOT, Adams 
(Apr. 20), Antelope (Apr. 6), Brown (May 14), Buffalo (Mar. 18), Cass 
(Apr. 1), Cherry (Mar. 20), Dawes (Apr. 26), Dawson, (Mar. 22), Douglas 
(Apr. 8), Gage (Apr. 28), Hamilton (Apr. 14), Keith (Apr. 29), Lancaster 
(Mar. 25), Logan (Apr. 1), Platte (Apr. 21), Saline (May 6), Scotts Bluff 
(May 12), Sheridan (Apr. 4), Thayer (Mar. 12). 

PLOVERS and TURNSTONES 

BELTED PIPING PLOVER, Adams (May 12), Dawson (May 6), Douglas 
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(Apr. 8), Lancaster (May 16). SEMIPALMATED PLOVER, Antelope (Apr, 

28) , Buffalo (Apr. 8), Cass (Apr. 18), Douglas (Apr. 21), Hamilton (Apr. 

26), Keith (Apr. 29), Lancaster (Apr. 29), Platte (May 14). KILLDEER, 
Adams (Mar. 23), Antelope (Mar. 21), Boyd (Apr. 2), Brown (Apr. 28), 
Buffalo (Mar. 4), Cass (Apr. 9), Cherry (Mar. 4), Cuming (Mar. 5), Dawes 
(Mar. 22), Dawson (Mar. 21), Douglas (Mar. 4), Gage (Mar. 4), Hamilton 
(Mar. 5), Keith (Mar. 25), Keya Paha (Mar. 17), Lancaster (Feb. 29), Logan 
(Mar. 2), Nehama (May 5), Platte (Apr. 20), Saline (Mar. 22), Scotts Bluff 
(Mar. 18), Sheridan (Mar. 15), Thayer (Mar. 2), Webster (Mar. 1). 

AMERICAN GOLDEN PLOVER, Antelope (Apr. 29), Hamilton (May 15). 

BLACK-BELLIED PLOVER, Antelope (May 6), Lancaster (Apr. 26), 
Platte (May 24). 

SHORE BIRDS 

WILSON’S SNIPE, Adams (May 12), Antelope (Jan. 1), Brown (May 16), 
Buffalo (Apr. 7), Cherry (Jan. 15), Gage (May 3), Hamilton (Apr. 10), 

Keith (Jan. 1), Lancaster (Apr. 1), Logan (Apr. 15), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 

11) . LONG-BILLED CURLEW, Brown (June 25), Cherry (Mar. 31), Dawes 
(Apr. 26), Keith (Mar. 31), Lancaster (Apr. 1), Scotts Bluff (May 5), 
Sheridan (Apr. 2). UPLAND PLOVER, Adams (May 12), Antelope (Apr. 

29) , Brown (May 16), Buffalo (Apr. 5), Cherry (Apr. 30), Dawes (May 
9), Hamilton (June 12), Keith (May 16), Keya Paha (May 22), Platte (May 
20), Thayer (May 8), Webster (Apr. 22). SPOTTED SANDPIPER, Adams 
(May 2), Antelope (May 5), Box Butte (May 13), Brown (May 16), 
Buffalo (May 5), Cass (May 6), Cherry (May 16), Dawes (May 17), Daw¬ 
son (May 24), Douglas (Apr. 28), Hamilton (May 5), Keith (May 6), 
Lancaster (May 6), Platte (Apr. 30), Scotts Bluff (May 5), Thayer (Apr. 
29), Webster (Apr. 27). SOLITARY SANDPIPER, Adams (May 12), 
Antelope (Apr. 28), Box Butte (May 13), Buffalo (Apr. 28), Dawes (Apr. 
29), Dawson (May 6), Douglas (May 5), Gage (Apr. 22), Keith (Apr. 29), 
Lancaster (May 6), Platte (May 5). WESTERN WILLET, Adams (Apr. 
22), Antelope (Apr. 28), Buffalo (Apr. 28), Cherry (May 1), Douglas 
(Apr. 21), Hamilton (Apr. 29), Keith (Apr. 22), Lancaster (Apr. 27), 
Platte (May 7), Scotts Bluff (May 12). GREATER YELLOW-LEGS, 
Adams (Mar. 26), Antelope (Apr. 12), Buffalo (Apr. 8), Cherry (Apr. 26), 
Cuming (Apr. 2), Dawes (Apr. 15), Douglas (Apr. 1), Gage (Apr. 22), 
Hamilton (Apr. 10), Keith (Apr. 1), Lancaster (Apr. 1), Logan (Apr. 15), 
Platte (May 14), Saline (May 6), Scotts Bluff (May 12), Thayer (Apr. 29). 
LESSER YELLOW-LEGS, Adams (Apr. 19), Antelope (Apr. 15), Buffalo 
(Apr. 8), Cass (Apr. 8), Cherry (Apr. 27), Dawes (Apr. 15), Dawson (May 
2), Douglas (Apr. 1), Gage (Mar. 25), Hamilton (May 2), Keith (Apr. 29), 
Lancaster (Mar. 25), Logan (Apr. 24), Platte (May 5), Saline (May 6), 
Thayer (Apr. 22), Webster (May 1). PECTORAL SANDPIPER, Adams 
(Apr. 30), Antelope (Apr. 22), Buffalo (Apr. 14), Cherry (May 10), Doug¬ 
las (Apr. 1), Hamilton (Apr. 25), Keith (May 6), Lancaster (Apr.: 1), Platte 
(May 14), Thayer (Apr. 29). WHITE-RUMPED SANDPIPER, Adams (May 

12) , Dawson (Apr. 13), Douglas (May 26), Hamilton (Mar. 31), Lancaster 
(Apr. 19), Platte (May 24), Sheridan (May 30). BAIRD’S SANDPIPER, 
Antelope (Mar. 25), Buffalo (Apr. 10), Cherry (May 16), Dawes (May 4), 
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Dawson (Apr. 13), Douglas (Apr. 4), Hamilton (Mar. 31), Keith (Apr. 
22), Lancaster (Apr. 1), Logan (Mar. 31), Platte (May 16), Scotts Bluff 
(Apr. 22), Webster (May 2). LEAST SANDPIPER, Adams (Apr. 18), An¬ 
telope (May 6), Brown (May 16), Buffalo (May 5), Cass (Apr. 8), Cherry 
(May 8), Dawson (Apr. 13), Douglas (Apr. 8), Gage (Mar. 18), Hamilton 
(Apr. 25), Keith (Apr. 29), Lancaster (May 5), Platte (May 4), Thayer 
(Apr. 29). DOWITCHER, Adams (Apr. 19), Antelope (Apr. 22), Brown 
(May 24), Buffalo (Apr. 27), Cherry (May 14), Dawes (May 2), Douglas 
(Apr. 10), Hamilton (Apr. 25), Keith (Apr. 29), Lancaster (Apr. 8), Logan 
(Apr. 24), Platte (May 4), Sheridan (May 2), Thayer (May 6). STILT 
SANDPIPER, Adams (May 8), Antelope (May 6), Hamilton (May 5), Lan¬ 
caster (May 5), Platte (May 16), Sheridan (May 13). SEMIPALMATED 
SANDPIPER, Adams (May 12), Antelope (Apr. 28), Buffalo (Apr. 18), 
Cherry (May 10), Douglas (May 6), Hamilton (Apr. 29), Lancaster (Apr. 

I) , Platte (May 16). WESTERN SANDPIPER, Cherry (May 7), Dawson 
(Apr. 13), Lancaster (May 13), Platte (May 20). BUFF-BREASTED 
SANDPIPER, Antelope (May 7). MARBLED GODWIT, Adams (Apr. 30), 
Buffalo (Apr. 18), Dawes (May 9), Douglas (Apr. 8), Hamilton (Apr. 25), 
Lancaster (Apr. 19), Platte (May 4), Thayer (Apr. 29), HUDSONIAN 
GODWIT, Antelope (Apr. 221, Douglas (Apr. 14), Hamilton (Apr. 28), 
Lancaster (Apr. 19). SANDERLING, Cherry (May 16), Lancaster (May 
5). AVOCET, Buffalo (Apr. 29), Cherry (Apr. 22), Dawes (May 2), Dawson 
(Apr. 5), Douglas (May 5), Hamilton (Apr. 25), Lancaster (May 2), Logan 
(May 15), Platte (Apr. 21), Scotts Bluff (May 5), Sheridan (Apr. 9), Thayer 
(Apr. 29). BLACK-NECKED STILT, Adams (May 12). WILSON’S PHAL- 
AROPE, Adams (Apr. 30), Antelope (Apr. 22), Boyd (May 4), Buffalo (Apr. 
29), Cherry (Apr. 28), Dawes (Apr. 29), Dawson (May 6), Douglas (Apr. 
29), Gage (May 6), Hamilton (Apr. 25), Keith (Apr. 29), Lancaster (May 
13), Logan (Apr. 29), Platte (May 14), Scotts Bluff (May 5), Thayer (Apr. 
29). NORTHERN PHALAROPE, Cherry (May 16), Hamilton (May 15), 
Lancaster (May 13), Scotts Bluff (May 12), Thayer (Apr. 29). 

GULLS and TERNS 

HERRING GULL, Antelope (Apr. 14), Brown (May 6), Cherry (Mar. 22), 
Dawson (Mar. 22), Douglas (Mar. 11), Hamilton (Apr. 21), Lancaster (Mar. 

II) , Scotts Bluff (Mar. 6). RING-BILL GULL, Antelope (Mar. 29), Buffalo 
(Apr. 29), Cherry (Mar. 20), Dawes (Apr. 26), Dawson (Mar. 9), Douglas 
(Mar. 23), Hamilton (Apr. 22), Keith (Jan. 1), Lancaster (Mar. 20), Platte 
(Mar. 24), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 18), Sheridan (May 14), Thayer (Apr. 29). 
FRANKLIN’S GULL, Adams (Apr. 13), Antelope (Apr. 13), Boyd (Apr. 28), 
Buffalo (Apr. 4), Cass (Apr. 9), Cherry (Mar. 29), Dawson (Apr. 22), 
Douglas (Apr. 26), Gage (Apr. 16), Hamilton (Apr 21), Keith (Apr. 27), 
Keya Paha (May 1), Lancaster (Apr. 23), Logan (Apr. 26), Platte (Apr. 21), 
Saline (May 6), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 5), Sheridan (May 4), Thayer (Apr. 22), 
Webster (Apr. 19). BONAPARTE’S GULL, Hamilton (May 13). FORSTER’S 
TERN, Adams (May 12), Buffalo (Apr. 29), Cherry (May 14), Douglas 
(Apr. 4), Gage (May 1), Keith (May 14), Lancaster (May 5). COMMON 
TERN, Adams (May 12), Dawson (May 6), Douglas (Apr. 22), Hamilton 
(May 13), Platte (May 4), Sheridan (May 14), Thayer (May 6). INTER- 
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IOR LEAST TERN, Cass (Apr. 30), Dawson (May 24), Douglas (Apr. 22), 
Hamilton (June 24), Keya Paha (June 14), Platte (May 20). CASPIAN 
TERN, Douglas (Apr. 22). BLACK TERN, Adams (May 12), Antelope 
(May 15), Buffalo (May 5), Cherry (May 8), Dawes (May 17), Dawson 
(May 27), Douglas (May 3), Hamilton (May 14), Keith (May 20), Lan¬ 
caster (May 5), Platte (May 14), Saline (May 13), Thayer (May 13), 
Webster (June 2). 

DOVES 

WESTERN MOURNING DOVE, Adams (Mar. 21), Antelope (Apr. 4), Boyd 
(Apr. 8), Box Butte (Apr. 9), Brown (May 6), Buffalo (Mar. 19), Cass 
(Mar. 10), Cherry (Apr. 4), Dawes (Apr. 4), Dawson (Jan. 2), Douglas (Mar. 
17), Gage (Mar. 3), Hamilton (Mar. 23), Keith (Mar. 30), Keya Paha (Apr. 
14), Lancaster (Eeb. 25), Logan (Mar. 31), Nemaha (Feb. 9), Platte (Mar. 
24), Saline (Apr. 22), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 20), Sheridan (Apr. 28), Thayer 
(Mar. 14), Webster (Mar. 27). 

CUCKOOS 

YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO, Adams (May 26), Antelope (May 27), Buffalo 
(May 25), Cass (June 3), Dawes (May 26), Dawson (June 15), Douglas 
(May 27), Gage (May 29), Hamilton (May 27), Keith (May 20), Lancaster 
(May 13), Logan (May 29), Nemaha (May 22), Platte (June 10), Scotts 
Bluff (Apr. 30), Thayer (June 10), Webster (June 8). BLACK-BILLED 
CUCKOO, Antelope (June 16), Cherry (May 9), Douglas (May 26), Gage 
(May 8), Hamilton (May 31), Keith (May 20), Lancaster (May 20), 
Platte (June 7), Webster (May 10). 

OWLS 

BARN OWL, Brown (May 1), Buffalo (Apr. 9), Keith (May 20), Scotts 
Bluff (May 19), Thayer (Feb. 26). SCREECH OWL, Adams (Feb. 2), 
Antelope (Feb. 17), Buffalo (Jan. 13), Cherry (Jan. 12), Dawes (Apr. 22), 
Dawson (Mar. 20), Douglas (May 5), Gage (June 30), Hamilton (May 16), 
Lancaster (Jan. 15), Logan (Jan. 2), Platte (June 20), Saline (Mar. 17), 
Scotts Bluff (May 19), Thayer (Feb. 2). HORNED OWL, Adams (Jan. 1), 
Antelope (Jan. 4), Boyd (Mar. 4), Buffalo (Jan. 6), Cass (Mar. 22), 
Cherry (Jan. 1), Dawes (Jan. 9), Dawson (Mar. 20), Gage (Mar. 4), 
Hamilton (Jan. 1), Keith (Jan. 1), Lancaster (Jan. 1), Logan (Jan. 2), 
Saline (Jan. 7), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 2), Thayer (Jan. 1), Webster (Jan. 1). 
WESTERN BURROWING OWL, Antelope (Jan. 27), Box Butte (May 
27), Cherry (Apr. 15), Dawes (May 17), Hamilton (Apr. 21), Keith (Apr. 
26), Logan (May 9), Scotts Bluff (May 12). NORTHERN BARRED OWL, 
Douglas (Feb. 19). LONG-EARED OW T L, Antelope (Apr. 18), Dawes (Apr. 
1), Dawson (Jan. 2), Lancaster (Jan. 1). SHORT-EARED OWL, Adams 
(Jan. 30), Box Butte (Apr. 21), Cherry (Jan. 3), Dawes (Apr. 12), Keith 
(Apr. 5). Larcaster (Feb. 29), Nemaha (May 31), Webster (Feb. 5). 
GOATSUCKERS 

WHIP-i UOR-WILL, Douglas (May 5), Nemaha (May 13). POOR-WILL, 
Dawes (June 9), Scotts Bluff (June 6). NIGHTHAWK, Adams (May 13), 
Box Butte (June 3), Brown (June 22), Buffalo (May 21), Cherry (May 28), 
Dawes (May 21), Dawson (June 1), Douglas (May 12), Gage (May 3), Ham¬ 
ilton (May 15), Keith (May 20), Keya Paha (Apr. 26), Lancaster (May 15), 
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Logan (May 22), Nemaha (May 15), Platte (May 27), Scotts Bluff (May 19), 
Thayer (Apr. 27), Webster (May 17). 

SWIFTS 

CHIMNEY SWIFT, Adams (May 2), Antelope (May 8), Box Butte (June 
4), Buffalo (Apr. 26), Cass (Apr. 20), Dawson (May 9), Douglas (May 5), 
Gage (Mar. 16), Hamilton (Apr. 27), Lancaster (Mar. 20), Nemaha (May 

22) , Platte (May 7), Saline (May 6), Thayer (May 1), Webster (June 8). 
WHITE-THROATED SWIFT, Dawes (June 24), Scotts Bluff (June 4). 

HUMMINGBIRDS 

RUBY-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD, Adams (May 13), Cass (May 11), 
Dawson (June 9), Douglas (May 12), Gage (May 16), Lancaster (May 11), 
Nemaha (May 11), Platte (June 27), Thayer (May 22). 

KINGFISHERS 

KINGFISHER, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (Jan. 1), Buffalo (Mar. 22), Cass 
(May 13), Cherry (Jan. 15), Dawes (May 2), Dawson (Jan. 2), Douglas (Mar. 

23) , Gage (Apr. 11), Hamilton (Feb. 26), Keith (Jan. 29), Keya Paha (May 
22), Lancaster (Mar. 1), Logan (Apr. 8), Platte (Apr. 21), Saline (Jan. 2), 
Scotts Bluff (Apr. 22), Thayer (Feb. 23). 

WOODPECKERS 

FLICKER, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (Jan. 1), Boyd (Apr. 2), Buffalo (Jan. 
4), Cass (Jan. 1), Cherry (Jan. 1), Cuming (Jan. 1), Dawes (Jan. 2), Dawson 
(Jan. 2), Douglas (Jan. 2), Gage (Jan. 1), Hamilton (Jan. 1), Keith (Mar. 3), 
Keya Paha (Apr. 3), Lancaster (Jan. 1), Logan (Jan. 1), Nemaha (Jan. 20), 
Platte (Jan. 4), Saline (May 6), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 1), Sheridan (Apr. 3), 
Thayer (Jan. 1), Webster (Feb. 29). RED-BELLIED WOODPECKER, 
Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (May 6), Buffalo (Apr. 28), Cass (Jan. 1), 
Douglas (Jan. 1), Gage (Jan. 18), Lancaster (Jan. 1), Nemaha (Jan. 13), 
Platte (Jan. 24), Saline (Jan. 1), Thayer (Jan. 1). RED-HEADED WOOD¬ 
PECKER, Adams (May 1), Antelope (May 8), Boyd (May 10), Box Butte 
(June 2), Buffalo (Mar. 23), Cass (Apr. 29), Cherry (May 21), Dawes 
(May 17), Dawson (May 7), Douglas (Apr. 29), Gage (Feb. 26), Hamilton 
(May 5), Keith (May 11), Lancaster (Apr. 1), Logan (May 10), Nemaha 
(Feb. 22), Platte (May 14), Saline (May 6), Scotts Bluff (May 19), Thayer 
(Apr. 29), Webster (May 5). YELLOW-BELLIED SAPSUCKER, Buffalo 
(May 6). HAIRY WOODPECKER, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (Feb. 5), 
Boyd (Jan. 3), Buffalo (Jan. 2), Cass (Jan. 3), Cherry (Jan. 1), Cuming 
(Jan. 1), Dawes (Jan. 29), Dawson (Jan. 1), Douglas (Jan. 5), Gage (Jan. 
18), Hamilton (Jan. 1), Keith (Jan. 1), Keya Paha (Jan. 1), Lancaster 
(Jan. 1), Logan (Jan. 1), Nemaha (Jan. 27), Platte (Jan. 4), Saline 
(Jan. 2), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 1), Sheridan (Feb. 1), Thayer (Jan. 1), 
Webster (Jan. 2). DOWNY WOODPECKER, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (Jan. 
1), Boyd (Jan. 26), Buffalo (Jan. 1), Cass (Jan. 1), Cherry (Jan. 1), Cuming 
(Jan. 1), Dawes (Jan. 2), Dawson (Jan. 1), Douglas (Jan. 1), Gage (Jan. 
18), Hamilton (Jan. 1), Keith (Jan. 1), Keya Paha (Jan. 9), Lancaster 
(Jan. 1), Logan (Jan. 1), Nemaha (Jan. 19), Platte (Jan. 2), Saline (Jan. 
1), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 1), Sheridan (Jan. 2), Thayer (Jan. 1), Webster 
(Jan. 5). 
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TYRANT FLYCATCHERS 

EASTERN KINGBIRD, Antelope (May 6), Boyd (May 10), Box Butte (June 
2), Brown (May 13), Buffalo (May 5), Cass (May 9), Cherry (May 8), 
Dawes (May 11), Dawson (May 18), Douglas (May 5), Gage (May 6), Ham¬ 
ilton (May 5), Keith (May 9), Keya Paha (May 8), Lancaster (May 1), 
Logan (May 9), Platte (May 12), Saline (May 2), Sheridan (May 12), 
Thayer (May 6), Webster (May 9), WESTERN KINGBIRD, Adams (Apr. 
27), Antelope (May 5), Boyd (May 10), Box Butte (May 11), Brown (May 
13), Buffalo (May 5), Cass (June 2), Cherry (May 9), Dawes (May 7), 
Dawson (May 7), Douglas (May 14), Gage (Apr. 22), Hamilton (May 9), 
Keith (May 8), Keya Paha (May 9), Lancaster (Apr. 8), Logan (May 6), 
Nemaha (May 24), Platte (May 20), Saline (May 11), Scotts Bluff (May 
1), Sheridan (May 19), Webster (Apr. 27). SCISSOR-TAILED FLY¬ 
CATCHER, Thayer (May 15). NORTHERN CRESTED FLYCATCHER, 
Adams (May 10), Antelope (May 12), Buffalo (May 5), Cass (May 15), 
Dawes (May 20), Douglas (May 7), Gage (May 21), Hamilton (Apr. 21), 
Lancaster (May 6), Logan (May 20), Nemaha (May 28), Platte (May 12), 
Thayer (May 15), Webster (May 13). EASTERN PHOEBE, Adams (May 
1), Antelope (Apr. 1), Boyd (Apr. 2), Brown (May 5), Buffalo (Mar. 4), 
Cass (Mar. 26), Dawes (Apr. 7), Dawson (Apr. 5), Douglas (Apr. 8), Gage 
(Apr. 4), Hamilton (Mar. 30), Keith (Apr. 29), Lancaster (Mar. 26), Ne¬ 
maha (Apr. 9), Platte (May 10), Saline (May 13), Thayer (Mar. 26). 
SAY’S PHOEBE, Adams (Apr. 20), Buffalo (May 12), Cherry (Mar. 25), 
Dawes (Apr. 7), Dawson (Apr. 5), Hamilton (May 1), Keith (May 8), 
Logan (Apr. 28), Platte (Mar. 21), Scotts Bluff (Apr. 20), Thayer (Apr. 
30), Webster (Apr. 14). ACADIAN FLYCATCHER, Douglas (May 7), 
Lancaster (May 6). ALDER FLYCATCHER, Douglas (May 21), Keith 
(May 14), Logan (May 10), Platte (June 7), Webster (Apr. 29). LEAST 
FLYCATCHER, Adams (May 5), Antelope (May 9), Buffalo (May 5), 
Cass (May 6), Cherry (May 9), Dawes (May 17), Douglas (May 9), Gage 
(Apr. 29), Hamilton (May 5), Keith (May 14), Lancaster (May 5), Platte 
(May 5), Saline (May 6), Thayer (May 6). EASTERN WOOD PEWEE, 
Adams (May 12), Buffalo (Apr. 20), Cass (June 2), Dawson (June 10), 
Douglas (May 13), Gage (Apr. 29), Keya Paha (May 22), Lancaster (May 
6), Nemaha (May 25), Thayer (May 20). WESTERN WOOD PEWEE, 
Dawes (May 21), Logan (June 27). OLIVE-SIDED FLYCATCHER, Doug¬ 
las (May 22). 

LARKS 

HORNED LARK, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (Jan. 6), Boyd (Jan. 28), Box 
Butte (Mar. 3), Brown (May 6), Buffalo (Jan. 14), Cherry (Jan. 1), Dawes 
(Jan. 1), Dawson (Jan. 2), Douglas (Jan. 8), Gage (Jan. 1), Hamilton 
(Jan. 2), Keith (Jan. 1), Keya Paha (Jan. 30), Lancaster (Jan. 1), Logan 
(Jan. 6), Nemaha (Apr. 4), Platte (May 4), Saline (Jan. 2), Scotts Bluff 
(Jan. 1), Sheridan (Jan. 1), Thayer (Jan. 6), Webster (Jan. 1). 

SWALLOWS 

VIOLET-GREEN SWALLOWS, Dawes (June 10), Keith (Apr. 29), Scotts 
Bluff (Apr. 29). TREE SWALLOW, Adams (May 12), Antelope (Apr. 29), 
Brown (May 21), Buffalo (May 5), Cass (Apr. 30), Cherry (May 9), Doug- 
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las (Apr. 22), Gage (May 20), Hamilton (May 5), Lancaster (May 1), 
Platte (May 4), Saline (June 10), Scotts Bluff (Apr. 14), Thayer (May 6). 
BANK SWALLOW, Adams (May 10), Antelope (May 13), Boyd (May 2), 
Brown (May 21), Buffalo (May 5), Cherry (Apr. 22), Douglas (May 7), 
Gage (May 20), Hamilton (Apr. 21), Keya Paha (May 22), Lancaster (May 
1), Platte (May 10), Scotts Bluff (Apr. 1), Thayer (Apr. 22), Webster 
(Apr. 26). ROUGH-WINGED SWALLOW, Adams (May 12), Antelope 
(Apr. 15), Buffalo (May 5), Cass (May 13), Cherry (May 12), Dawes 
(May 2), Douglas (Apr. 22), Gage (May 12), Hamilton (Apr. 15), Keith 
(Apr. 29), Lancaster (Apr. 21), Nemaha (Apr. 17), Saline (May 6), 
Scotts Bluff (May 12), Thayer (May 6), Webster (May 5). BARN SWAL¬ 
LOW, Antelope (Apr. 29), Boyd (May 2), Brown (Apr. 24), Buffalo (May 
5), Cass (Apr. 18), Cherry (May 6), Dawes (May 6), Dawson (May 6), 
Douglas (Apr. 22), Gage (May 13), Hamilton (Apr. 30), Keith (May 6), 
Keya Paha (May 10), Lancaster (Apr. 22), Logan (May 10), Nemaha 
(Apr. 27), Platte (May 7), Saline (May 13), Scotts Bluff (May 5), Sheri¬ 
dan (May 28), Thayer (Apr. 29), Webster (Apr. 14), CLIFF SWALLOW, 
Antelope (May 20), Buffalo (May 5), Cass (Apr. 17), Cherry (May 20), 
Dawes (May 17), Dawson (Apr. 15), Douglas (May 7), Hamilton (May 30), 
Keith (May 17), Lancaster (May 13), Platte (May 4), Scotts Bluff (June 
16), Webster (May 5). PURPLE MARTIN, Adams (Apr. 14), Antelope 
(May 5), Boyd (May 3), Brown (Apr. 26), Buffalo (Apr. 5), Cass (Mar. 
25), Cherry (May 3), Cuming (Apr. 1), Dawson (Apr. 9), Douglas (Apr. 
8), Gage (Apr. 2), Hamilton (Apr. 16), Keith (Apr. 29), Lancaster (Mar. 
31), Logan (May 20), Platte (May 10), Thayer (Mar. 25). 

JAYS, MAGPIES and CROWS 

CANADA JAY, Scotts Bluff (May 7). BLUE JAY, Adams (Jan. 22), Ante¬ 
lope (Jan. 1), Boyd (Jan. 15), Box Butte (May 14), Buffalo (Apr. 28), 
Cass (Jan. 1), Cherry (May 7), Dawes (May 9), Dawson (Feb. 10), Doug¬ 
las (Jan. 1), Gage (Jan. 1), Hamilton (Jan. 1), Keith (Mar. 4), Keya Paha 
(May 11), Lancaster (Jan. 1), Logan (May 4), Nemaha (Jan. 12), Platte 
(Apr. 25), Saline (Jan. 2), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 1), Thayer (Apr. 8), Webster 
(Apr. 28). MAGPIE, Adams (May 14), Antelope (Mar. 20), Buffalo (Jan. 
7), Cherry (Jan. 1), Dawes (Jan. 2), Dawson (Jan. 2), Hamilton (Feb. 1), 
Keith (Jan. 1), Logan (Jan. 6), Platte (May 14), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 1), 
Sheridan (Jan. 1), Webster (Jan. 3). AMERICAN RAVEN, Thayer (May 
5). CROW, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (Jan. 1), Boyd (Jan. 2), Box Butte 
(Apr. 14), Buffalo (Jan. 4), Cass (Jan. 5), Cherry (Jan. 1), Cuming (Jan. 
1), Dawes (Jan. 2), Dawson (Feb. 1), Douglas (Jan. 1), Gage (Jan. 1), 
Hamilton (Jan. 1), Keith (Jan. 1), Keya Paha (Jan. 30), Lancaster (Jan. 
1), Logan (Jan. 4), Nemaha (Jan. 6), Platte (Feb. 26), Saline (Jan. 2), 
Scotts Bluff (Mar. 23), Sheridan (Jan. 1), Thayer (Jan. 1), Webster (Jan. 
4). PINYON JAY, Dawes (Jan. 7), Scotts Bluff (Apr. 25). 

TITMICE, CHICKADEES and NUTHATCHES 
CHICKADEE, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (Jan. 1), Boyd (Jan. 1), Buffalo 
(Jan. 1), Cass (Jan. 1), Cherry (Jan. 1), Cuming (Jan. 1), Dawes (Jan. 2), 
Dawson (Jan. 1), Douglas (Jan. 1), Gage (Jan. 1), Hamilton (Jan. 1), 
Keith (Jan. 1), Keya Paha (Jan. 1), Lancaster (Jan. 1), Logan (Jan. 1), 
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Nemaha (Feb. 4), Platte (Jan. 2), Saline (Jan. 1), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 1), 
Sheridan (Jan. 1), Thayer (Jan. 1), Webster (Jan. 1). TUFTED TIT¬ 
MOUSE, Cass (Jan. 1), Douglas (Jan. 1), Gage (Jan. 18), Lancaster (Jan. 
1), Nemaha (Feb. 6), Thayer (Feb. 9). WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH, 
Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (Jan. 1), Buffalo (Jan. 1), Cass (Jan. 1), Cherry 
(May 4), Dawes (Jan. 2), Douglas (Jan. 1), Gage (Jan. 18), Hamilton 
(Jan. 1), Keya Paha (May 22), Lancaster (Jan. 1), Platte (Jan. 1), Saline 
(Jan. 2), Thayer (Jan. 1). RED-BREASTED NUTHATCH, Adams (Jan. 
1), Antelope (May 6), Buffalo (Jan. 1), Cherry (May 9), Dawes (Jan. 7), 
Douglas (May 6), Hamilton (Jan. 1), Lancaster (Jan. 1), Saline (Jan. 7), 
Scotts Bluff (Jan. 1). 

CREEPERS and WRENS 

BROWN CREEPER, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (Jan. 1), Brown (May 6), 
Buffalo (Jan. 14), Cass (Jan. 1), Dawes (Jan. 2), Dawson (Apr. 1), Doug¬ 
las (Jan. 1), Gage (Jan. 1), Hamilton (Jan. 1), Keith (Jan. 25), Lancaster 
(Jan. 1), Logan (Apr. 28), Platte (Jan. 11), Saline (Jan. 1), Scotts Bluff 
(Jan. 1), Thayer (Jan. 29). HOUSE WREN, Adams (Apr. 26), Antelope 
(May 3), Box Butte (May 11), Brown (May 3), Buffalo (Apr. 27), 
Cass (Apr. 21), Cherry (May 9), Cuming (Apr. 27), Dawes (May 2), Daw¬ 
son (May 1), Douglas (Apr. 21), Gage (Mar. 25), Hamilton (Apr. 29), 
Keith (Apr. 29), Lancaster (Apr. 17), Logan (Apr. 27), Nemaha (Apr. 30), 
Platte (Apr. 27), Saline (Apr. 28), Scotts Bluff (May 1), Thayer (Apr. 26), 
Webster (Apr. 28). WINTER WREN, Adams (Jan. 1), Douglas (Jan. 1), 
Gage (Feb. 26), Lancaster (Jan. 1), Saline (Jan. 7), Thayer (May 15). 
BEWICK’S WREN, Antelope (Apr. 21), Cass (Apr. 2), Dawes (May 27), 
Gage (Apr. 2). CAROLINA WREN, Adams (Jan. 8), Douglas (Mar. 26), 
Lancaster (Jan. 1), Sheridan (Jan. 18), Thayer (May 20). PRAIRIE 
MARSH WREN, Antelope (May 5), Dawes (May 17), Keith (Apr. 1), 
Lancaster (May 6), ROCK WREN, Dawes (Apr. 16), Keith (May 20), 
Scotts Bluff (Apr. 14). 

MOCKINGBIRDS AND THRASHERS 
MOCKINGBIRD, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (May 12), Boyd (June 24), 
Brown (May 20), Buffalo (May 5), Cherry (Mar. 4), Dawson (May 13), 
Gage (May 1), Hamilton (May 6), Keith (May 16), Logan (Jan. 1), Scotts 
Bluff (Apr. 22), Thayer (May 8), Webster (Apr. 25). CATBIRD, Adams 
(May 6), Antelope (May 9), Box Butte (May 11), Brown (May 11), Buffalo 
(May 5), Cass (May 5), Cherry (May 9), Cuming (May 9), Dawes (May 11), 
Dawson (May 13), Douglas (May 5), Gage (Apr. 20), Hamilton (May 9), 
Keith (May 13), Keya Paha (May 12), Lancaster (May 5), Logan (May 9), 
Nemaha (May 5), Platte (May 8), Saline (May 6), Scotts Bluff (Apr. 22), 
Thayer (May 5), Webster (May 12). BROWN THRASHER, Adams (Apr. 
30), Antelope (Apr. 27), Boyd (Apr. 12), Box Butte (May 14), Brown (May 
17), Buffalo (Apr. 28), Cass (Apr. 27), Cherry (May 3), Cuming (Apr. 27), 
Dawes (May 8), Dawson (May 5), Douglas (Apr. 29), Gage (Apr. 17), 
Hamilton (Apr. 29), Keith (Apr. 29), Keya Paha (May 3), Lancaster (Apr. 
22), Logan (Apr. 28), Nemaha (May 2), Platte (Apr. 27), Saline (May 6), 
Scotts Bluff (Apr. 12), Sheridan (May 13), Thayer (Apr. 26), Webster 
(Apr. 24). 
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THRUSHES, BLUEBIRDS and SOLITAIRES 
ROBIN, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (Jan. 1), Boyd (Mar. 21), Box 
Butte (Mar. 9), Buffalo (Jan. 1), Cass (Jan. 5), Cherry (Jan. 5), Cuming 
(Jan. 1), Dawes (Jan. 2), Dawson (Jan. 2), Douglas (Jan. 1), Gage (Mar. 
4), Hamilton (Jan. 1), Keith (Jan. 1), Keya Paha (Feb. 15), Lancaster 
(Jan. 1), Logan (Jan. 13), Nemaha (Jan. 9), Platte (Jan. 1), Saline (Mar. 

3) , Scotts Bluff (Jan. 1), Sheridan (Mar. 26), Thayer (Jan. 6), Webster 
(Jan. 27). WOOD THRUSH, Brown (May 19), Cass (May 11), Cherry 
(May 20), Douglas (May 6), Gage (May 6), Hamilton (May 5), Lancaster 
(May 6), Logan (May 18), Nemaha (May 27). HERMIT THRUSH, Adams 
(May 1), Antelope (Apr. 29), Cuming (Apr. 28), Douglas (Apr. 2), Logan 
(Apr. 28), Scotts Bluff (Apr. 21), Thayer (May 7). OLIVE-BACKED 
THRUSH, Adams (Apr. 27), Antelope (May 6), Box Butte (May 11), Brown 
(May 19), Buffalo (Apr. 30), Cass (May 6), Cherry (Apr. 29), Dawes (May 
12), Dawson (May 6), Douglas (Apr. 13), Gage (May 3), Hamilton (May 4), 
Keith (May 6), Keya Paha (Apr. 29), Lancaster (May 6), Logan (May 3), 
Platte (May 19), Scotts Bluff (May 6), Webster (May 13). GRAY 
CHEEKED THRUSH, Adams (May 12), Antelope (May 3), Box Butte (May 
17), Buffalo (May 5), Douglas (May 2), Gage (May 8), Hamilton (May 9), 
Keith (May 14), Lancaster (Apr. 26), Logan (May 8), Nemaha (May 5), 
Platte (May 19), Webster (May 13). VEERY, Adams (May 12), Box Butte 
(May 12), Buffalo (May 19), Gage (May 29), Keith (May 14). EASTERN 
BLUEBIRD, Adams (May 12), Antelope (Mar. 19), Boyd (Apr. 26), 
Box Butte (May 16), Brown (Apr. 21), Buffalo (Apr. 20), Cass (Mar. 
9), Dawson (May 4), Douglas (Jan. 1), Gage (Apr. 4), Hamilton 
(Jan. 29), Keith (Jan. 1), Lancaster (Apr. 1), Nemaha (Mar. 22), Platte 
(Apr. 4), Sheridan (May 2), Thayer (Mar. 2), Webster (Apr. 21). MOUN¬ 
TAIN BLUEBIRD, Cuming (Apr. 27), Dawes (Feb. 23), Keith (Jan. 1), 
Logan (Mar. 20), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 28), Sheridan (Apr. 11). TOWSEND’S 
SOLITAIRE, Antelope (Jan. 9), Buffalo (Jan. 14), Cherry (Jan. 4), Dawes 
(Jan. 2), Keith (Jan. 1), Lancaster (Jan. 1), Logan (Jan. 1), Scotts Bluff 
(Jan. 1). 

GNATCATCHERS, KINGLETS and PIPITS 
BLUE-GRAY GNATCATCHER, Douglas (May 7), Lancaster (May 6), 
Thayer (May 3). GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET, Adams (Jan. 1), 
Buffalo (Apr. 7), Cass (Feb. 11), Cherry (Apr. 15), Gage (Feb. 26), Ham¬ 
ilton (Jan. 2), Lancaster (Mar. 31), Platte (Jan. 7). RUBY-CROWNED 
KINGLET, Adams (May 2), Antelope (Apr. 13), Buffalo (Apr. 9), Cuming 
(Apr. 27), Dawson (May 7), Douglas (Apr. 14), Gage (Feb. 26), Hamilton 
(Apr. 14), Keith (Apr. 15), Lancaster (May 6), Platte (May 5), Thayer 
(May 3), Webster (Apr. 7). AMERICAN PIPIT, Antelope (Apr. 21), Box 
Butte (Apr. 14), Brown (May 3), Cherry (May 8), Keith (Apr. 29), Lan¬ 
caster (May 6), Logan (Apr. 28), Thayer (Apr. 29), Webster (Apr. 27). 
SPRAGUE’S PIPIT, Antelope (Apr. 22), Dawson (May 6), Webster (Apr. 
20 ). 

WAXWINGS and SHRIKES 

BOHEMIAN WAXWING, Boyd (Jan. 18), Cherry (Apr. 22), Dawes (Feb. 

4) , Scotts Bluff (Feb. 2). CEDAR WAXWING, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope 
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(Jan. 7), Brown (Apr. 21), Buffalo (May 3), Cass (Mar. 18), Dawes (Feb. 
4), Douglas (Jan. 1), Lancaster (Jan. 1), Logan (Feb. 6), Platte (Jan. 1), 
Thayer (May 15). NORTHERN SHRIKE, Boyd (May 9), Brown (May 14), 
Cherry (Jan. 1), Dawson (Mar. 8), Keith (Jan. 13), Lancaster (Feb. 25), 
Logan (Feb. 9), Platte (Feb. 28), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 10), Thayer (Jan. 9). 
LOGGERHEAD SHRIKE, Adams (Mar. 28), Antelope (Apr. 4), Brown 
(Apr. 30), Buffalo (Apr. 7), Cass (June 2), Cherry (Jan. 1), Dawes (Jan. 
8 ), Dawson (Jan. 2), Douglas (Apr. 8 ), Gage (Mar. 13), Hamilton (Mar. 4), 
Keith (Apr. 6), Keya Paha (Apr. 15), Lancaster (Jan. 5), Logan (Apr. 15), 
Nemaha (Apr. 10), Platte (Apr. 16), Saline (Mar. 4), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 
11), Sheridan (Apr. 10), Thayer (Apr. 29), Webster (Mar. 21). 

STARLINGS . 

STARLING, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (Jan. 1), Boyd (Jan. 1), Box Butte 
(Mar. 10), Brown (Apr. 8), Buffalo (Jan. 4), Cass (Jan. 4), Cherry (Jan. 
1), Dawes (Jan. 7), Dawson (Jan. 1), Douglas (Jan. 1), Gage (Jan. 1), 
Hamilton (Jan. 1), Keith (Jan. 1), Keya Paha (Jan. 1), Lancaster (Jan. 1), 
Logan (Jan. 1), Nemaha (Feb. 9), Platte (Jan. 1), Saline (Jan. 2), Scotts 
Bluff (Jan. 1), Sheridan (Jan. 28), Thayer (Jan. 1), Webster (Jan. 6). 

VIREOS 

NORTHERN WHITE-EYED VIREO, Douglas (June 4). BELL’S VIREO, 
Adams (May 10), Buffalo (May 18), Cass (May 6), Dawes (May 11), Doug¬ 
las (May 9), Gage (June 5), Keith (May 16), Lancaster (May 6), Logan 
(May 10), Nemaha (May 27), Saline (May 12), Thayer (May 20), Webster 
(May 10). YELLOW-THROATED VIREO, Adams (Apr. 27), Brown (May 
25), Cass (Apr. 28), Douglas (May 5), Lancaster (May 10). BLUE-HEAD¬ 
ED VIREO, Cass (Apr. 28), Douglas (May 7), Keith (May 28), Lancaster 
(May 6). RED-EYED VIREO, Adams (May 10), Antelope (May 12), Box 
Butte (May 23), Buffalo (May 15), Cass (May 14), Cherry (May 25), 
Dawes (May 20), Douglas (May 9), Hamilton (May 18), Keith (May 16), 
Keya Paha (Apr. 30), Lancaster (May 7), Logan (May 19), Nemaha (May 
23), Platte (June 15), Saline (May 5), Scotts Bluff (May 12), Sheridan 
(May 13). PHILADELPHIA VIREO, Adams (May 12), Douglas (May 6), 
Lancaster (May 6). WARBLING VIREO, Adams (May 10), Antelope (May 
18), Box Butte (May 22), Buffalo (May 5), Cass (Apr. 27), Cherry (May 
21), Dawes (May 9), Dawson (May 14), Douglas (May 6), Gage (May 10), 
Hamilton (May 16), Keith (May 20), Keya Paha (Apr. 30), Lancaster 
(Apr. 27), Logan (May 11), Nemaha (May 13), Platte (May 22), Saline 
(May 17), Scotts Bluff (May 19), Thayer (May 20), Webster (May 11). 

WARBLERS 

BLACK AND WHITE WARBLER, Adams (May 6), Antelope (May 3), 
Brown (May 3), Buffalo (May 5), Cherry (May 6), Douglas (May 5), Gage 
(May 3), Hamilton (May 6), Lancaster (May 6), Platte (May 5), Saline 
(May 6), Scotts Bluff (May 12), Thayer (May 4). PROTHONOTARY 
WARBLER, Adams (May 12), Douglas (May 17), Saline (May 13). WORM¬ 
EATING WARBLER, Brown (May 21), Buffalo (May 5). BLUE-WINGED 
WARBLER, Saline (May 13), Thayer (May 5). TENNESSEE WAR¬ 
BLER, Adams (Apr. 29), Buffalo (May 15), Cass (May 7), Dawes (May 
16), Douglas (May 7), Gage (May 8), Hamilton (May 15), Lancaster (May 2), 
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Logan (May 10), Nemaha (May 6), Platte (May 5). ORANGE-CROWNED 
WARBLER, Adams (Apr. 26), Antelope (Apr. 27), Buffalo (Apr. 28), 
Cass (May 3), Cherry (Apr. 28), Dawson (May 6), Douglas (Apr. 28), 
Gage (Apr. 30), Hamilton (Apr. 27), Keith (May 6), Lancaster (May 2), 
Logan (May 3), Nemaha (May 6), Scotts Bluff (May 12), Webster (Apr. 

23) . NASHVILLE WARBLER, Adams (May 24), Douglas (May 11), Keith 
(May 16), Lancaster (Apr. 30), Sheridan (May 11). PARULA WARBLER, 
Brown (May 6), Douglas (May 10). YELLOW WARBLER, Adams (May 
8), Antelope (May 5), Box Butte (May 12), Buffalo (May 5), Cass (May 6), 
Cherry (May 8), Dawes (May 9), Dawson (May 6), Douglas (May 5), Gage 
(May 4), Hamilton (May 5), Keith (May 11), Keya Paha (May 11), Lan¬ 
caster (May 2), Logan (May 8), Nemaha (May 6), Platte (May 4), Saline 
(May 13), Scotts Bluff (May 10), Thayer (May 6), Webster (May 9). 
MAGNOLIA WARBLER, Adams (May 12), Antelope (May 18), Dawes 
(May 20), Douglas (May 8), Lancaster (May 20), Logan (May 19), 
Scotts Bluff (May 24), Webster (May 5). MYRTLE WARBLER, Adams 
(Apr. 28), Antelope (Apr. 22), Boyd (May 17), Box Butte (Apr. 27), 
Buffalo (Apr. 28), Cass (Apr. 22), Cherry (Apr. 25), Cuming (Apr. 27), 
Dawes (May 2), Dawson (May 6), Douglas (Apr. 25), Gage (Apr. 29), 
Hamilton (Apr. 28), Keith (Apr. 15), Lancaster (Apr. 22), Logan (Apr. 

24) , Nemaha (May 6), Platte (May 4), Saline (Apr. 25), Scotts Bluff (Apr. 
29), Sheridan (May 12), Thayer (May 3), Webster (May 3). AUDUBON’S 
WARBLER, Box Butte (May 12), Dawes (May 2), Keith (Apr. 29), Logan 
(May 13), Scotts Bluff (Apr. 29). BLACK-THROATED GREEN WAR¬ 
BLER, Cass (May 8), Lancaster (May 10). CERULEAN WARBLER, 
Douglas (June 4). BLACKBURNIAN WARBLER, Adams (May 
12), Cass (May 8), Douglas (May 7), Hamilton (May 16), Lancaster (May 
10), Logan (May 20). YELLOW-THROATED WARBLER, Adams (May 
8), Brown (May 19), Scotts Bluff (May 11), Thayer (May 5). CHESTNUT¬ 
SIDED WARBLER, Adams (May 14), Douglas (May 13), Scotts Bluff (June 
16). BAY-BREASTED WARBLER, Logan (May 20). BLACK-POLL WAR¬ 
BLER, Antelope (May 17), Box Butte (May 15), Brown (May 5), 
Buffalo (May 5), Cass (May 13), Cherry (May 14), Dawes (May 6), Doug¬ 
las (May 13), Gage (May 9), Keith (May 13), Lancaster (May 6), Logan 
(May 13), Platte (May 5). NORTHERN PINE WARBLER, Antelope (May 
6). WESTERN PALM WARBLER, Antelope (May 22), Buffalo (May 5), 
Lancaster (May 6). OVENBIRD, Antelope (May 6), Buffalo (May 5), 
Cherry (May 20), Dawes (May 20), Douglas (May 5), Hamilton (Apr. 26), 
Keith (May 14), Lancaster (May 6), Logan (May 15), Platte (May 5), 
Scotts Bluff (May 17), Thayer (May 5). GRINNELL’S WATER-THRUSH, 
Adams (May 5), Antelope (Apr. 28), Box Butte (May 11), Buffalo (May 
19), Douglas (May 5), Gage (May 8), Hamilton (Apr. 25), Keith (May 6), 
Lancaster (May 6), Platte (May 5), Thayer (May 13). LOUISIANA 
WATER-THRUSH, Adams (May 12), Buffalo (May 5), Douglas (Apr. 24), 
Keith (May 14). KENTUCKY WARBLER, Douglas (May 11). CONNEC¬ 
TICUT WARBLER, Buffalo (May 13), Lancaster (May 10). MOURNING 
WARBLER, Adams (May 12), Douglas (May 13). MACGILLIVRAY’S 
WARBLER, Logan (May 13), Webster (May 13). YELLOW-THROAT, 
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Adams (May 5), Antelope (May 5), Box Butte (May 11), Buffalo (May 
5), Cass (May 6), Cherry (May 12), Dawes (May 2), Dawson (May 18), 
Douglas (Apr. 28), Gage (Apr. 8), Hamilton (May 6), Keith (May 6), Lan¬ 
caster (Apr. 30), Logan (May 10), Platte (May 5), Saline (May 6), Scotts 
Bluff (May 12), Sheridan (May 13), Thayer (May 6), Webster (May 5). 
CHAT, Adams (May 12), Antelope (May 9), Box Butte (May 13), Buffalo 
(May 5), Cherry (May 9), Dawes (May 10), Douglas (May 11), Hamilton 
(May 9), Keith (May 14), Keya Paha (May 21), Logan (May 8), Nemaha 
(May 29), Platte (May 8), Saline (May 13), Scotts Bluff (June 16), Webster 
(May 18). HOODED WARBLER, Cherry (May 12). WILSON’S WAR¬ 
BLER, Buffalo (May 5), Douglas (May 9), Hamilton (May 13), Keith 
(May 6), Lancaster (May 6), Platte (May 12). AMERICAN REDSTART, 
Adams (May 12), Antelope (May 9), Box Butte (May 12), Brown (May 21), 
Buffalo (May 5), Cass (May 9), Cherry ( May 12), Dawes (May 9), Daw¬ 
son (May 13), Douglas (May 5), Gage (May 24), Hamilton (May 10), 
Keith (May 6), Keya Paha (May 21), Lancaster (May 10), Logan (May 
10), Platte (May 12), Saline (June 10), Scotts Bluff (May 12), Thayer 
(May 6), Webster (Apr. 26). 

WEAVER FINCHES 

ENGLISH SPARROW, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (Jan. 1), Boyd (Jan. 1), 
Box Butte (Mar. 3), Buffalo (Jan. 1), Cass (Jan. 1), Cherry (Jan. 1), 
Cuming (Jan. 1), Dawes (Jan. 2), Dawson (Jan. 1), Douglas (Jan. 1), Gage 
(Jan. 1), Hamilton (Jan. 1), Keith (Jan 1), Keya Paha (Jan. 1), Lancaster 
(Jan. 1), Logan (Jan. 1), Platte (Jan. 1), Saline (Jan. 1), Scotts Bluff 
(Jan. 1), Sheridan (Jan. 1), Thayer (Jan. 1), Webster (Jan 1). 
MEADOWLARKS and BLACKBIRDS 

BOBOLINK, Adams (May 6), Antelope (May 12), Brown (May 16), Buffalo 
(May 12), Cherry (May 12), Douglas (May 12), Hamilton (May 26), Keya 
Paha (May 27), Lancaster (May 13), Logan (May 19), Platte (May 14), 
Saline (May 20), Sheridan (May 14), Webster (May 21). EASTERN 
MEADOWLARK, Antelope (Jan. 27), Boyd (Mar. 20), Buffalo (May 5), 
Cass (Jan. 26), Cherry (Apr. 10), Dawes (May 17), Dawson (Jan. 4), 
Douglas (Apr. 5), Gage (Feb. 26), Hamilton (Mar. 11), Keith (Mar. 4), 
Keya Paha (Feb. 16), Lancaster (Jan. 8), Logan (Apr. 26), Nemaha (Jan. 
10), Platte (May 10), Saline (May 6), Sheridan (Feb. 18), Thayer (Jan. 
15), Webster (June 1). WESTERN MEADOWLARK, Adams (Jan. 1), Box 
Butte (Mar. 31), Brown (May 16), Buffalo (Jan. 14), Cass (June 2), Cherry 
(Jan. 10), Cuming (Jan. 1), Dawes (Jan. 2), Dawson (Jan. 2), Douglas 
(Feb. 14), Gage (Feb. 5), Hamilton (Jan. 2), Keith (Jan. 

1), Lancaster (Jan. 5), Logan (Jan. 19), Platte (Feb. 26), Saline (Jan. 2), 
Scotts Bluff (Jan. 1), Thayer (Jan. 1), Webster (Jan. 7). YELLOW¬ 
HEADED BLACKBIRD, Adams (Apr. 20), Antelope (Apr. 22), Boyd (Apr. 
28), Brown (Apr. 29), Buffalo (Apr. 5), Cherry (Apr. 16), Dawes (Apr. 
26), Dawson (May 10), Douglas (May 5), Gage (Apr. 26), Hamilton (Apr. 
26), Keith (Apr. 22), Keya Paha (Apr. 27), Lancaster (Apr. 20), Logan 
(Apr. 15), Platte (Apr. 21), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 25), Sheridan 

(Apr. 28), Thayer (Apr. 24), Webster (Apr. 20). RED-WING, Adams 
(Feb. 26), Antelope (Mar. 3), Box Butte (Mar. 31), Brown (May 18), 
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Buffalo (Mar. 3), Cass (Mar. 15), Cherry (Jan. 1), Dawes (Mar. 15), Daw¬ 
son (Feb. 26), Douglas (Mar. 4), Gage (Mar. 18), Hamilton (Feb. 26), 
Keith (Feb. 21), Keya Paha (Mar. 25), Lancaster (Feb. 22), Logan (Mar. 

1) , Nemaha (Apr. 4), Platte (Mar. 19), Saline (Mar. 23), Scotts Bluff (Feb. 
6), Sheridan (Mar. 3), Thayer (Feb. 26), Webster (Jan. 30). ORCHARD 
ORIOLE, Adams (Apr. 4), Antelope (May 12), Box Butte (May 14), Brown 
(May 13), Buffalo (May 5), Cass (May 9), Cherry (May 10), Dawes (May 
19), Dawson (May 5), Douglas (May 10), Gage (May 6), Hamilton (May 
5), Keith (May 20), Keya Paha (May 12), Lancaster (May 5), Logan (May 
13), Nemaha (Apr. 17), Platte (May 10), Saline (May 11), Scotts Bluff 
(May 19), Sheridan (May 23), Thayer (May 13), Webster (May 5). BALTI¬ 
MORE ORIOLE, Adams (May 2), Antelope (May 9), Boyd (May 12), 
Brown (May 12), Buffalo (May 5), Cass (May 2), Cherry (May 8), Cuming 
(May 9), Dawson (May 12), Douglas (May 5), Gage (May 6), Hamilton 
(May 5), Keith (May 9), Keya Paha (May 9), Lancaster (Apr. 30), Logan 
(May 7), Nemaha (May 18), Platte (May 10), Saline (May 12), Scotts 
Bluff (May 19), Sheridan (May 26), Thayer (May 6), Webster (May 5). 
BULLOCK’S ORIOLE, Box Butte (May 12), Cherry (May 14), Dawes (May 
11), Keith (May 10), Scotts Bluff (May 12), Sheridan (May 29). RUSTY 
BLACKBIRD, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (Apr. 29), Buffalo (Feb. 19), 
Dawson (Feb. 28), Gage (Mar. 16), Hamilton (May 7), Lancaster (Apr. 8), 
Sheridan (Mar. 2). BREWER’S BLACKBIRD, Adams (Feb. 26), Antelope 
(Mar. 25), Buffalo (Mar. 4), Cherry (May 4), Hamilton (Mar. 31), Keith 
(Apr. 22), Lancaster (Mar. 4), Logan (Apr. 26), Platte (May 19), Scotts 
Bluff (Feb. 6), Sheridan (Apr. 20), Thayer (Apr. 4), Webster (Mar. 21). 
BRONZED GRACKLE, Adams (Feb. 14), Antelope (Mar. 30), Boyd (Apr. 
18), Box Butte (Apr. 1), Brown (Apr. 9), Buffalo (Jan. 2), Cass (Mar. 
18), Cherry (Mar. 25), Dawes (Apr. 13), Dawson (Feb. 28), Douglas (Mar. 
29), Gage (Mar. 25), Hamilton (Mar. 24), Keith (Mar. 24), Keya Paha 
(Apr. 3), Lancaster (Feb. 26), Logan (Apr. 1), Nemaha (Apr. 4), 
Platte (Jan. 23), Saline (Jan. 1), Scotts Bluff (May 12), Sheridan (May 
5), Thayer (Mar. 26), Webster (Mar. 30). COWBIRD, Adams (Mar. 23), 
Antelope (Apr. 15), Boyd (May 4), Brown (May 16), Buffalo (Apr. 12), 
Cass (Apr. 21), Cherry (May 9), Cuming (May 12), Dawes (May 9), Daw¬ 
son (Mar. 20), Douglas (Apr. 8), Gage (Feb. 26), Hamilton (May 5), Keith 
(May 8), Keya Paha (Apr. 27), Lancaster (Mar. 15), Logan (May 6), Ne¬ 
maha (Apr. 4), Platte (Apr. 26), Saline (May 6), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 23), 
Sheridan (May 4), Thayer (Apr. 5), Webster (Mar. 27). 

TANAGERS 

WESTERN TANAGER, Box Butte (May 16), Keith (May 14). SCARLET 
TANAGER, Boyd (May 23), Douglas (May 11), Hamilton (May 5), Lan¬ 
caster (May 20). SUMMER TANAGER, Douglas (May 20). 

GROSBEAKS, FINCHES, SPARROWS and BUNTINGS 
CARDINAL, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (Jan. 1), Boyd (Jan. 4), Buffalo 
(Jan. 2), Cass (Jan. 1), Cherry (Jan. 15), Cuming (Jan. 1), Dawes (May 

2) , Dawson (Jan. 1), Douglas (Jan. 1), Gage (Jan. 1), Hamilton (Jan. 1), 
Keith (Jan. 1), Keya Paha (May 21), Lancaster (Jan. 1), Logan (Jan. 1), 
Nemaha (Jan. 10), Platte (Jan. 2), Saline (Jan. 2), Scotts Bluff (Feb. 2), 
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Thayer (Jan. 1), Webster (Jan. 6). ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK, Adams 
(May 12), Antelope (May 27), Brown (Apr. 28), Buffalo (May 19), Cass 
(Apr. 29), Douglas (May 5), Gage (May 3), Hamilton (May 8), Key a Paha 
(Apr. 30), Lancaster (Apr. 21), Logan (May 13), Platte (May 19), Saline 
(May 11), Thayer (Apr. 19). ROCKY MOUNTAIN GROSBEAK, Adams 
(May 12), Buffalo (May 5), Cherry (May 20), Dawes (May 9), Dawson 
(May 12), Hamilton (May 13), Keith (May 20), Lancaster (May 6), Logan 
(May 10), Scotts Bluff (May 19), Webster (May 13). BLUE GROSBEAK, 
Adams (May 12), Antelope (May 27), Brown (June 28), Buffalo (May 20), 
Cherry (May 15), Dawes (June 24), Hamilton (June 4), Keith (June 8), 
Keya Paha (Apr. 30), Lancaster (May 10), Logan (May 11), Scotts Bluff 
(June 14), Sheridan (May 17), Thayer (May 9), Webster (May 13). 
INDIGO BUNTING, Antelope (May 15), Brown (May 11), Cass (May 9), 
Cherry (May 12), Cuming (May 9), Dawes (June 10), Dawson (May 13), 
Douglas (May 8), Gage (May 17), Hamilton (May 20), Lancaster (May 6), 
Nemaha (May 25), Platte (May 15), Thayer (May 20). LAZULI BUNT¬ 
ING, Dawes (June 12), Douglas- (May 17), Keith (May 20), Scotts Bluff 
(May 15). DICKCISSEL, Adams (May 12), Antelope (May 22), Buffalo 
(May 5), Cass (May 27), Cherry (May 28), Dawes (June 10), Dawson 
(May 18), Douglas (May 5), Gage (May 17), Hamilton (May 19), Keith 
(May 20), Lancaster (May 5), Logan (May 30), Nemaha (May 11), Platte 
(May 14), Saline (May 13), Sheridan (May 29), Thayer (May 17), Webster 
(May 12). EVENING GROSBEAK, Adams (Feb. 16), Box Butte (May 11), 
Buffalo (Feb. 5), Dawes (Mar. 7), Hamilton (Apr. 9), Platte (Apr. 27), 
Scotts Bluff (Mar. 1), Thayer (Feb. 27). EASTERN PURPLE FINCH, 
Douglas (Jan. 1), Lancaster (Mar. 4), CASSIN’S PURPLE FINCH, Keith 
(Jan. 1), Logan (Apr. 12). HOUSE FINCH, Scotts Bluff (Feb. 15). RED¬ 
POLL, Antelope (Jan. 1), Cherry (Jan. 9), Dawes (Feb. 12), Sheridan 
(Mar. 4). PINE SISKIN, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (Jan. 1), Box Butte 
(May 19), Brown (May 10), Buffalo (Feb. 11), Cass (Apr. 22), Cherry 
(May 6), Dawes (Jan. 2), Douglas (Mar. 4), Gage (Mar. 26), Hamilton 
(Apr. 4), Keith (Feb. 5), Lancaster (Jan. 18), Logan (Jan. 26), Platte 
(Feb. 16), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 22), Sheridan (Mar. 22), Webster (Mar. 17). 
GOLDFINCH, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (Jan. 1), Boyd (May 12), Box 
Butte (May 19), Brown (May 1), Buffalo (Jan. 7), Cass (Jan. 20), Cherry 
(Jan. 2), Cuming (Jan. 1), Dawes (Jan. 2), Dawson (Jan. 1), Douglas 
(Jan. 1), Gage (Apr. 4), Hamilton (Jan. 2), Keith (Jan. 29), Keya Paha 
(May 9), Lancaster (Jan. 1), Logan (Jan. 1), Nemaha (May 16), Platte 
(Feb. 16), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 22), Sheridan (May 20), Thayer (Jan. 1), 
Webster (Jan. 5). RED CROSS-BILL, Box Butte (May 22), Buffalo (Mar. 
2), Cuming (May 30), Dawes (Jan. 2), Douglas (Mar. 4), Keya Paha (Mar. 
20), Lancaster (Jan. 2). RUFOUS-SIDED TOWHEE, Adams (Apr. 20), 
Antelope (Apr. 22), Boyd (Apr. 29), Box Butte (Apr. 29), Brown (Apr. 29), 
Buffalo (Apr. 28), Cass (Apr. 19), Cherry (Apr. 25), Cuming (Apr. 27), 
Dawes (Apr. 28), Dawson (May 5), Douglas (Apr. 2), Gage (May 8), Ham¬ 
ilton (Apr. 28), Keith (Apr. 29), Keya Paha (Apr. 27), Lancaster (Jan. 1), 
Logan (Apr. 21), Nemaha (May 10), Platte (May 4), Saline (May 6), Scotts 
Bluff (Apr. 28), Sheridan (May 4), Thayer (Apr. 4), Webster (Apr. 28). 
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LARK BUNTING, Adams (May 12), Box Butte (May 12), Brown (May 2), 
Buffalo (May 6), Cherry (May 4), Dawes (May 8), Dawson (May 18), 
Hamilton (May 12), Keith (May 8), Keya Paha (May 17), Lancaster (May 
6), Logan (May 9), Scotts Bluff (May 12), Sheridan (May 8), Thayer 
(May 23), Webster (May 13). SAVANNAH SPARROW, Adams (Apr. 25), 
Antelope (Apr. 22), Brown (Apr. 26), Buffalo (Apr. 22), Cass (Apr. 21), 
Cherry (Apr. 10), Dawes (Apr. 29), Douglas (Apr. 22), Gage (Mar. 27), 
Hamilton (Apr. 21), Keith (May 20), Lancaster (May 6), Logan (Apr. 1), 
Platte (Apr. 21), Sheridan (May 8), Webster (Mar. 28). GRASSHOPPER 
SPARROW, Adams (May 5), Antelope (Apr. 29), Cherry (May 15), Dawes 
(June 24), Dawson (Apr. 10), Gage (Apr. 8), Keith (May 20), Lancaster 
(May 5), Platte (May 14), Saline (June 10), Sheridan (May 6), Webster 
(May 10). LECONTE’S SPARROW, Antelope (May 1), Douglas (Apr. 29). 
VESPER SPARROW, Adams (Apr. 30), Antelope (Apr. 12), Box Butte 
(Apr. 14), Buffalo (May 5), Cass (Apr. 18), Cherry (Apr. 15), Dawes 
(Apr. 19), Douglas (Apr. 2), Gage (Apr. 10), Hamilton (Apr. 21), Keith 
(Apr. 21), Logan (Mar. 10), Scotts Bluff (Apr. 18), Sheridan (Apr. 14), 
Thayer (May 5), Webster (Apr. 6). LARK SPARROW, Adams (Apr. 18), 
Antelope (Apr. 14), Box Butte (May 12), Buffalo (Apr. 28), Cherry (Apr. 
18), Dawes (Apr. 29), Dawson (Apr. 29), Douglas (Apr. 14), Gage (Apr. 
29), Hamilton (Apr. 29), Keith (May 3), Keya Paha (June 4), Lancaster 
(Apr. 22), Logan (Apr. 28), Nemaha (May 30), Scotts Bluff (May 1), 
Sheridan (May 2), Thayer (May 5), Webster (Apr. 22). WHITE-WINGED 
JUNCO, Keith (Jan. 1). SLATE-COLORED JUNCO, Adams (Jan. 1), An¬ 
telope (Jan. 1), Boyd (Jan. 2), Brown (Apr. 18), Buffalo (Jan. 2), Cass 
(Jan. 12), Cherry (Jan. 1), Cuming (Jan. 1), Dawes (Jan. 1), Dawson 
(Jan. 1), Douglas (Jan. 1), Gage (Jan. 1), Hamilton (Jan. 1), Keya Paha 
(Mar. 26), Lancaster (Jan. 1), Logan (Feb. 1), Nemaha (Jan. 23), Platte 
(Jan. 15), Saline (Jan. 7), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 1), Sheridan (Jan. 3), Thayer 
(Jan. 1), Webster (Jan. 1). OREGON JUNCO, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope 
(Jan. 3), Buffalo (Jan. 9), Cherry (Jan. 1), Dawes (Jan. 2), Dawson (Jan. 
1), Douglas (Mar. 10), Gage (Mar. 21), Hamilton (Jan. 1), Keith (Jan. 1), 
Logan (Jan. 31), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 1), Webster (Apr. 10). TREE 

SPARROW, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (Jan. 1), Boyd (Apr. 

28), Buffalo (Jan. 7), Cass (Jan. 5), Cherry (Jan. 1), Dawes (Jan. 15), 
Dawson (Jan. 2), Douglas (Jan. 1), Gage (Jan. 1), Hamilton (Jan. 2), 
Keith (Jan. 1), Lancaster (Jan. 1), Logan (Jan. 4), Nemaha (Feb. 9), 

Platte (Feb. 26), Saline (Jan. 2), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 1), Sheridan (Jan. 1), 

Thayer (Jan. 1), Webster (Jan. 1). CHIPPING SPARROW, Adams (Apr. 
27), Antelope (Apr. 27), Box Butte (Apr. 28), Brown (May 11), Buffalo 

(Apr. 28), Cass (Apr. 18), Cherry (May 7), Dawes (Apr. 28), Dawson 

(Mar. 23), Douglas (Apr. 20), Gage (Jan. 1), Hamilton (May 2), Keith 
(Apr. 29), Keya Paha (Apr. 19), Lancaster (Apr. 20), Nemaha (May 6), 
Platte (Apr. 28), Saline (May 6), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 23), Sheridan (Feb. 
15), Thayer (Mar. 12), Webster (Apr. 26). CLAY-COLORED SPARROW, 
Adams (Apr. 27), Antelope (Apr. 26), Box Butte (May 4), Buffalo 

(May 5), Cass (Apr. 21), Cherry (May 11), Dawes (May 9), 

Dawson (May 6), Douglas (May 2), Gage (May 8), Hamilton (May 1), Keith 
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(Apr. 29), Lancaster (Apr. 27), Logan (May 9), Nemaha (May 6), Platte 
(May 5), Saline (May 6), Scotts Bluff (May 12), Sheridan (Apr. 24), 
Thayer (May 17), Webster (Apr. 25). BREWER’S SPARROW, Keith (May 
14). FIELD SPARROW, Adams (Apr. 29), Antelope (Apr. 4), Buffalo 
(May 5), Cass (Apr. 11), Cherry (May 14), Cuming (Apr. 29), Dawes 
(May 17), Dawson (May 6), Douglas (Apr. 10), Gage (Apr. 8), Hamilton 
(Apr. 29), Keith (Apr. 29), Lancaster (May 6), Logan (Apr. 22), Nemaha 
(Apr. 5), Platte (May 8), Saline (May 20), Sheridan (May 10), Webster 
(Apr. 21). HARRIS’S SPARROW, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (Jan. 1), 
Boyd (Jan. 23), Box Butte (May 11), Brown (May 13), Buffalo (Jan. 
7), Cass (Apr. 18), Cherry (May 1), Cuming (Jan. 1), Dawson (Jan. 20), 
Douglas (Mar. 4), Gage (Jan. 1), Hamilton (Jan. 2), Keith (Jan. 29), Keya 
Paha (Apr. 30), Lancaster (Jan. 1), Logan (Jan. 1), Nemaha (Apr. 18), 
Platte (Apr. 26), Saline (Jan. 8), Thayer (Jan. 1), Webster (Jan. 7). 
WHITE-CROWNED SPARROW, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (Apr. 26), 
Boyd (Apr. 28), Brown (Apr. 10), Buffalo (Feb. 12), Cass (May 14), 
Cherry (Mar. 25), Cuming (Apr. 27), Dawes (Apr. 7), Dawson (Feb. 16), 
Douglas (Apr. 29), Gage (Apr. 18), Hamilton (May 2), Keith (Jan. 1), 
Keya Paha (Apr. 23), Lancaster (Apr. 29), Logan (Apr. 1), Nemaha (May 

5) , Platte (May 8), Saline (May 6), Scotts Bluff (Apr. 9), Sheridan (Apr. 

26) , Thayer (Apr. 29), Webster (Apr. 21). GAMBEL’S SPARROW, Box 
Butte (Apr. 29), Lancaster (May 5), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 27). WHITE- 
THROATED SPARROW, Adams (Apr. 27), Antelope (Apr. 27), Brown 
(Apr. 10), Buffalo (May 1), Cass (Apr. 28), Cherry (May 3), Cuming 
(Apr. 27), Douglas (Apr. 25), Hamilton (May 2), Keya Paha (Apr. 29), 
Lancaster (Apr. 26), Logan (Apr. 28), Platte (Apr. 28), Thayer (May 3), 
Webster (May 5). FOX SPARROW, Antelope (May 3), Douglas (Mar. 30). 
LINCOLN’S SPARROW, Adams (Apr. 24), Antelope (Apr. 29), Box Butte 
(May 4), Buffalo (May 5), Cass (Apr. 25), Cherry (Apr. 1), Cuming (Apr. 

27) , Douglas (Apr. 25), Hamilton (Apr. 21), Keith (Apr. 29), Keya Paha 
(Apr. 29), Lancaster (Apr. 25), Logan (Apr. 28), Thayer (Apr. 8), Webster 
(Apr. 28). SWAMP SPARROW, Antelope (Apr. 29), Brown (May 26), 
Dawes (May 17), Logan (May 19). SONG SPARROW, Adams (Jan. 1), 
Antelope (Mar. 29), Brown (May 14), Buffalo (Jan. 2), Cass (Apr. 18), 
Cherry (Mar. 25), Cuming (Mar. 31), Dawes (Apr. 7), Dawson (Mar. 23), 
Douglas (Jan. 1), Gage (Mar. 15), Hamilton (Apr. 2), Keith (Apr. 15), 
Keya Paha (Apr. 29), Lancaster (Jan. 1), Logan (Mar. 31), Nemaha (Mar. 

6) , Platte (May 4), Saline (Jan. 29), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 24), Sheridan 
(Apr. 27), Thayer (Mar. 7), Webster (Mar. 27). McCOWN’S LONGSPUR, 
Cherry (Mar. 10). LAPLAND LONGSPUR, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (Jan. 
26), Buffalo (Jan. 18), Cherry (Jan. 3), Gage (Mar. 7), Hamilton (Jan. 2), 
Keith (Feb. 2), Lancaster (Jan. 5), Logan (Jan. 4), Webster (Jan. 1). 
CHESTNUT-COLLARED LONGSPUR, Cherry (Jan. 25), Dawes (Apr. 28), 
Gage (Feb. 15), Keya Paha (Jan. 9), Webster (Mar. 31). SNOW BUNTING, 
Antelope (Jan. 18), Cherry (Jan. 27), Cuming (Jan. 1), Keith (Feb. 5). 


See you in Scottsbluff, May 18-19. 1957, 
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